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THE SINGER’S PRIZE. 


THE tall house lowers grimly, 
Deformed by smoke and rain ; 

And the bleared sunshine dimly 
Blinks on the window-pane. 


Though sore and numb her fingers, 
And slowly fades the light, 

The girl nor rests nor lingers, 
But sews from morn till night. 


Her bright young face is sunken, 
And fails her gentle breath ; 
Her fair young form is shrunken, 

To fit the robes of death. 


And I think of the woodland shadows 
That she has never seen ; 

Of the wonder of song in the meadows, 
When all the world is green. 


But now the close lips quiver, 
The nimble hands are slow, — 

The voice she dreams of ever 
Rings in the room below. 


The mad young poet is singing, 
With only a crust to eat; 

But a fountain of light is springing 
Up from the narrow street. 


And whether he sings in sorrow, 
Or whether he sings in glee, 

He hopes that the world to-morrow 
Will list to his melody. 


And I think though his heart were burning 
With words no man e’er said, 

The world would be turning and turning 
If to-morrow he were dead. 


Only, both late and early, 
The girl, as maidens will, 

Dreams when the voice comes clearly 
Up to her window-sill. 


A brave face has she found him, 
A manner frank and gay, 

And long ago has crowned him 
With myrtle wreath or bay. 


A good sword clanging loudly, 
A plume on waving hair, 

A cloak that drapes him proudly, 
Such as the players wear. 


So whether in glee or sadness 
He sings, he has won the prize, 
When he brings the light of gladness 
To a dying maiden’s eyes. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. J. RK. S. 


THE SINGER'S PRIZE, ETC. 


r TWO SONNETS. 


IL 
ALL love-adepts, all faithful hearts who wear 
‘In love’s sweet prime —his hoyr of blos- 
soming — 
The full, harmonious colors of his spring, 
O think not when they fail ye shall go bare ; 


Take heart, his very mourning still is fair, 
Ay, tho’ the world its hail of pity fling, 
Cutting as scorn, no meaner, earthlier thing, 
Can match the royal robe of Love’s despair ! 


Put on his weeds, then, ye who fear to sleep, 
Because ye fear to wake to grief new-blown ; 
Rise, bear sweet spices to the grave, and weep 
Love’s balmy tears, there where by Love 
o’erthrown, 
Death leaves but empty cerements in a heap, 
And Love for love still rolls away the stone. 


Il. 

Fair friends of Love, who fear to take his pay, 
Counting his service loss, his joys too brief, 
Too much o’erweighted by his long-drawn 

grief, 

Try his conclusions, ere ye say him nay. 


What though his servants walk at close of 


ay, 

And hold sad commune o’er some vanished 
chief, 

Not for love’s death, but birth of high be- 


lief, 
Their hearts still burn within them by the way. 


They know their love is living, and take shame 
That they one moment sought him with the 
dead ; 

They feel their love immortal, by the flame 
That burns the brighter as it burns unfed. 
So weeping, sing Love’s praise, who could re- 

frame 
The universe whence all but love had fled. 
Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER. 
January, 1877. 


AN ODE OF HORACE. 
(Horace, Book I., last Ode, beginning, ‘* Persicos odi.’”} 


To feast in high state 
Like a Persian, I hate; 
Wreaths of linden I care not to braid. 
Then cease, boy, to look 
Through each leafy nook 
For the summer’s last rose ere it fade. 


The myrtle alone 
Has a charm all its own; 
I forbid thee aught else to entwine. 
It is fairest for thee, 
It is sweetest for me, 
While I quaff ’neath the close-arching vine. 
Saint Léonard, December 29, 1876. jJ.R 





Spectator. 








A FRENCH CRITIC ON MILTON. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON MILTON.* 


Mr. TREVELYAN’S life of his uncle must 
have induced many people to read again 
Lord Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton.” 
With that essay began Macaulay’s literary 
career, and, brilliant as the career was, it 
had few points more brilliant than its be- 
ginning. Mr. Trevelyan describes with 
animation that decisive first success. The 
“ Essay on Milton ” appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1825. 


The effect on the author’s reputation [says 
Mr. Trevelyan, and we believe truly] was in- 
stantaneous. Like Lord Byron, he awoke one 
morning and found himself famous. The 
beauties of the work were such as all men 
could recognize, and its very faults pleased. 
... The family breakfast table in Blooms- 
bury was covered with cards of invitation to 
dinner from every quarter of London.... A 
warm admirer of Robert Hall, Macaulay heard 
with pride how the great preacher, then well- 
nigh worn out with that long disease, his life, 
was discovered lying on the floor, employed 
in learning by aid of grammar and dictionary 
enough Italian to enable him to verify the 
parallel between Milton and Dante. But the 
compliment that of all others came most nearly 
home, —the only commendation of his literary 
talent which even in the innermost domestic 
circle he was ever known to repeat, — was the 
sentence with which Jeffrey acknowledged the 
receipt of his manuscript: ‘‘ The more I think, 
the less I can conceive where you picked up 
that style.” 


And already, in the “ Essay on Milton,” 
the style of Macaulay is, indeed, that which 
we know so well, A style to dazzle, to 
gain admirers everywhere, to attract imita- 
tors in multitude! A style brilliant, metal- 
lic, exterior; making strong points, alter- 
nating invective with eulogy, wrapping its 
object in a robe of rhetoric; not, with the 
soft play of life, following and rendering 
its object’s very form and pressure. For, 
indeed, in rendering his object in this 
fashion, Macaulay’s gift did not lie. Mr. 
Trevelyan reminds us that in the preface 
to his collected essays Lord Macaulay 
himself “unsparingly condemns the re- 


* Macaulay's Essay on Milton; Addison's Essays 
on Paradise Lost ; Fohnson’s Life of Milton; Milton 
et le Paradis Perdu in Etudes Critiques de Littéra- 
ture. Par Edmond Scherer. Paris, 1876. 
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dundance of youthful enthusiasm” of the 
“Essay on Milton.” But the unsoundness 
of the essay does not spring from its 
“redundance of youthful enthusiasm.” It 
springs from this: that the writer has not 
for his aim to see and to utter the real 
truth about his object. Whoever comes 
to the “ Essay on Milton” with the desire 
to get at the real truth about Milton, 
whether as a man or as a poet, will feel 
that the essay in nowise helps him. A 
reader who only wants rhetoric, a reader 
who wants a panegyric on Milton, a pane- 
gyric on the Puritans, will find what he 
wants. A reader who wants criticism will 
be disappointed. 

This would be pa'pable to all the world, 
and every one would feel, not pleased, but 
disappointed, by the “ Essay on Milton,” 
were it not that the readers who seek for 
criticism are extremely few, while the 
readers who seek for rhetoric, or who seek 
for praise and blame to suit their own 
already established likes and dislikes, are 
extremely many. A man who is fond of 
rhetoric may find pleasure in hearing that 
in “ Paradise Lost ” “ Milton’s conception 
of love unites all the voluptuousness of 
the Oriental harem, and all the gallantry 
of the chivalric tournament, with all the 
pure and quiet affection of an English fire- 
side.” He may glow at being told that 
“ Milton’s thoughts resemble those celes- 
tial fruits and flowers which the virgin 
martyr of Massinger sent down from the 
gardens of Paradise to the earth, and 
which were distinguished from the pro- 
ductions of other souls not only by supe- 
rior bloom and sweetness, but by miracu- 
lous efficacy to invigorate and to heal.” 
He may imagine that he has got something 
profound when he reads that if we com- 
pare Milton and Dante in their manage- 
ment of the agency of supernatural beings 
— “the exact details of Dante with the 
dim intimations of Milton” —the right 
conclusion of the whole matter is this : — 


Milton wrote in an age of philosophers and 
theologians. It was necessary, therefore, for 
him to abstain from giving such a shock to 
their understandings as might break the charm 
which it was his object to throw over their 
imaginations. It was impossible for him to 
adopt altogether the material or the immate- 
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rial system. He therefore took his stand on 
the debatable ground. He left the whole in 
ambiguity. He has doubtless, by so doing, 
laid himself open to the charge of inconsis- 
tency. But though philosophically in the 
wrong he was poetically in the right. 

Poor Robert Hall, “wellnigh worn out 
with that long disease, his life,” and, in 
the last precious days of it, “discovered 
lying on the floor, employed in learning, 
by aid of grammar and dictionary, enough 
Italian to enable him to verify” this in- 
genious criticism! Alas! even had his 
life been prolonged like Hezekiah’s, he 
could not have verified it, for it is unveri- 
fiable. A poet who, writing “in an age of 
philosophers and theologians,” finds it 
“impossible for him to adopt altogether 
the material or the immaterial system,” 
who, therefore, “takes his stand on the 
debatable ground,” who “leaves the 
whole in ambiguity,” and who, in doing so, 
“though philosophically in the wrong, was 
poetically in the right”! Substantial 
meaning such lucubrations have none ; they 
are rhetoric. And in like manner a dis- 
tinct and substantial meaning can never be 
got out of the fine phrases about “ Milton’s 
conception of love uniting all the voluptu- 
ousness of the Oriental harem, and all the 
gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with 
all the pure and quiet affection of an 
English fireside;” or about “ Milton’s 
thoughts resembling those celestial fruits 
and flowers which the virgin martyr of 
Massinger sent down from the gardens of 
Paradise to the earth;” the phrases are 
mere rhetoric. Macaulay’s writing passes 
for being admirably clear, and so exter- 
nally it is; but itis really obscure, if one 
takes his deliverances seriously, and seeks 
to find in them a definite meaning. How- 
ever, there is, no doubt, a multitude of 
readers for whom it is sufficient to have 
their ears tickled with fine rhetoric; but 
the tickling makes a serious reader impa- 
tient. 

Many readers there are, again, who 
come to an essay on Milton with their 
minds full of zeal for the Puritan cause, 
and for Milton as one of the glories of 
Puritanism. Of such readers the great 
desire is to have the cause and the man, 
who are already established objects of en- 
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thusiasm for them, strongly praised. Cer- 
tainly Macaulay will satisfy them. They 
will hear that the Civil War was “ the great 
conflict between Oromasdes and Arima- 
nes, liberty and despotism, reason and 
prejudice ;” the Puritans being Oromas- 
des, and the Royalists Arimanes. They 
will be told that the great Puritan poet was 
worthy of the august cause which he 
served. “His radiant and beneficent cae 
reer resembled that of the god of light and 
fertility.” “ There are a few characters 
which have stood the closest scrutiny and 
the severest tests, which have been tried 
in the furnace and have proved pure, 
which have been declared sterling by the 
general consent of mankind, and which 
are visibly stamped with the image and 
superscription of the Most High. Of 
these was Milton.” To descend a little to 
particulars. / Milton’s temper was espe- 
cially admirable. “ The gloom of Dante’s 
character discolors all the passions of men 
and all the face of nature, and tinges with 
its own livid hue the flowers of Paradise, 
and the glories of the eternal throne.” 
But in our countryman, although “if ever 
despondency and asperity could be ex- 
cused in any man, they might have been 
excused in Milton,” nothing “ had power to 
disturb his sedate and majestic patience.” 
All this is just what an ardent admirer of 
the Puritan cause and of Milton could 
most wish to hear, and when he hears it 
he is in ecstasies. : 

But a disinterested reader, whose object 
is not to hear Puritanism and Milton 
glorified, but to get at the truth about them, 
will surely be dissatisfied. With what a 
heavy brush, he will say to himself, does 
this man lay on his colors! The Puritans 
Oromasdes, and the royalists Arimanes? 
What a different strain from Chilling- 
worth’s, in his sermon at Oxford at the 
beginning of the Civil War! “ Publicans 
and sinners on the one side,” said Chilling- 
worth, “scribes and Pharisees on the oth- 
er.” Not at all a conflict between Oro- 
masdes and Arimanes, but a good deal of 
Arimanes on both sides. And as human 


affairs go, Chillingworth’s version of the 
matter is likely to be nearer the truth 
than Macaulay’s. Indeed, for any one who 
reads thoughtfully and without bias, Macau 
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lay himself, with the inconsistency of a 
born rhetorician, presently confutes his 
own thesis. He says of the royalists, 
“They had far more both of profound 
and of polite learning than the Puritans. 
Their manners were more engaging, their 
tempers more amiable, their tastes more 
elegant, and their households more cheer- 
ful.” Is being more “kindly affectioned ” 
such an insignificant superiority? The 
royalists, too, then, in spite of their being 
insufficiently jealous for civil and ecclesias- 
tical liberty, had in them something of 
Oromasdes, the principle of light. 

And Milton’s temper! His “ sedate 
and majestic patience ;” his freedom from 
“asperity”! Ifthere is a defect which, 
above all others, is signal in Milton, which 
injures him even intellectually, which lim- 
its him as a poet, it is the defect common 
to him, with the whole Puritan party to 
which he belonged — the ‘fatal defect of 
temper. He and they may have a thou- 
sand merits, but they are wzamiable. Ex- 
cuse them how one will, Milton’s asperity 
and acerbity, his want of sweetness of 
temper, of Shakespearian largeness and 
indulgence, are undeniable. Lord Macau- 
lay in his essay regrets that the prose 
writings of Milton should not be more 
read. “They abound,” he says in his 
rhetorical way, “ with passages, compared 
with which the finest declamations of 
Burke sink into insignificance.” At any 
rate, they enable us to judge of Milton’s 
temper, of his freedom from asperity. 
Let us open the “ Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce,” and see how Milton 
treats an opponent. “ How should he, a 
serving-man both by nature and function, 
an idiot by breeding, and a solicitor by 
presumption, ever come to know or feel 
within himself what the meaning is of 
gentle?” What a gracious temper! 
“At last, and in good hour, we come to 
his farewell, which is to be a concluding 
taste of his jabberment, in law, the flash- 
iest and the fustiest that ever corrupted 
in such an unswilled hogshead.” How 
“sedate and majestic” ! 

Human progress consists in a continual 
increase in the number of those who, 
ceasing to live by the animal life alone 
and to feel the pleasures of sense only, 
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come to participate in the intellectual life 
also, and to find enjoyment in the things 
of the mind. The enjoyment is not at 
first very discriminating. Rhetoric, bril- 
liant writing, gives to such persons pleas- 
ure for its own sake; but it gives them 
pleasure still more, when it is employed 
in commendation of a view of life which is 
on the whole theirs, and of men and 
causes with which they are naturally in 
sympathy. |] The immense popularity of 
Macaulay is due to his being pre-emi- 
nently fitted to give pleasure to all who 
are beginning to feel enjoyment in the 
things of the mind.{ It is said that the 
traveller in Australia, visiting one settler’s 
hut after another, finds again and again 
that the settler’s third book, after the Bible 
and Shakespeare, is some work by Macau- 
lay. Nothing can be more natural. The 
Bible and Shakespeare may be said to be 
imposed upon an Englishman as objects 
of his admiration ; but as soon as the com- 
mon Englishman, desiring culture, begins 
to choose for himself, he chooses Macau- 
lay. Macaulay’s view of things is, on the 
whole, the view of them which he feels to 
be his own also; the persons and causes 
praised are those which he himself is dis- 
posed to admire; the persons and causes 
blamed are those with which he himself is 
out of sympathy; and the rhetoric em- 
ployed to praise or to blame them is ani- 
mating and excellent. Macaulay is thus a 
great civilizer. In hundreds of men he 
hits their nascent taste for the things of 
the mind, possesses himself of it and 
stimulates it, draws it powerfully forth 
and confirms it. 

But with the increasing number of those 
who awake to the intellectual life, the 
number of those also increases, who, hav- 
ing awoke to it, go on with it, follow where 
it leads them. And it leads them to see 
that it is their business to learn the real 
truth about the important men, and things, 
and books which interest the human mind. 
For thus is gradually to be acquired a 
stock of sound ideas, in which their mind 
will habitually move, and which alone can 
give to their judgments security and solid- 
ity. To be satisfied with fine writing 
about the object of one’s study, with hav- 
ing it praised or blamed in accordance 
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with one’s own likes or dislikes, with any 
conventional treatment of it, is at this 
stage of growth seen to be futile. At 


this stage, rhetoric, even when it is as| 


good as Macaulay’s, dissatisfies. And 
the number of people who have reached 
this stage of mental growth is constantly, 
as things now are, increasing; increasing 
by the very same law of progress which 
plants the beginnings of mental life in 
more and more persons who until now, 
have never known it. So that while the 
number of those who are delighted with 
rhetoric such as Macaulay’s is always in- 
creasing, the number of those who are dis- 
satisfied with it is always increasing too. 
And not only rhetoric dissatisfies per- 
sons at this stage, but conventionality of 
any kind. This is the fault of Addison’s 
Miltonic criticism, once so celebrated ; it 
rests almost entirely upon convention. 
Here is “ Paradise Lost,” “a work which 
does an honor to the English nation,” a 
work claiming to be one of the great 
poems of the world, to be of the highest 
moment to us. “The ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
says Addison, “is looked upon by the best 
judges as the greatest production, or at 
least the noblest work of genius, in our 
language, and therefore deserves to be set 
before an English reader in its full 
beauty.” The right thing, surely, is for 
such a work to prove its own virtue by 
powerfully and delightfully affecting us as 
we read it, and by remaining a constant 
source of elevation and happiness to us 
forever. But the “ Paradise Lost” has 
not this effect certainly and universally; 
therefore Addison proposes to “set before 
an English reader, in its full beauty,” the 
great poem. To this end he has “taken a 
general view of it under these four heads: 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, 
and the language.” He has, moreover, 


endeavored not only to prove that the poem is 
beautiful in general, but to point out its par- 
ticular beauties and to determine wherein they 
consist. I have endeavored to show howsome 
passages are beautified by being sublime, oth- 
ers by being soft, others by being natural ; 
which of them are recommended by the pas- 
sion, which by the moral, which by the senti- 
ment, and which by the expression. I have 
likewise endeavored to show how the genius 
of the poet shines by a happy invention, or 
distant allusion, or a judicious imitation ; how 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, 
and raises his own imagination by the use 
which he has made of several poctical passages 
in Scripture. I might have inserted also sev- 


eral passages in Tasso which our author has 
imitated ; but as I do not look upon Tasso to 
be a sufficient voucher, I would not perplex 
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my reader with such quotations as might do 
more honor to the Italian than the English 
poet. 

This is the sort of criticism which held 
our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
spell-bound in solemn reverence. But it 
is all based upon conventions, and on the 
positivism of the modern reader it is 
thrown away. Does the work which you 
praise, he asks, affect me with high pleas- 
ure and do me good, when I try it as fairly 
as I can? The critic who helps such a 
questioner is one who has sincerely asked 
himself, also, this same question ; who has 
answered it in a way which agrees, in the 
main, with what the questioner finds to be 
his own honest experience in the matter, 
and who shows the reasons for this com- 
mon experience. Where is the use of 
telling a man, who finds himself tired 
rather than delighted by “ Paradise Lost,” 
that the incidents in that poem “have in 
them all the beauties of novelty, at the 
same time that they have all the graces of 
nature ;” that “though they are natural, 
they are not obvious, which is the true 
character of all fine writing”? Where is 
the use of telling him that “ Adam and 
Eve are drawn with such sentiments as do 
not only interest the reader in their afflic- 
tions, but raise in him the most melting 
passions of humanity and commisera- 
tion”? His own experience, on the other 
hand, is that the incidents in “ Paradise 
Lost” are such as awaken in him but the 
most languid interest; and that the afflic- 
tions and sentiments of Adam and Eve 
never melt or move him passionately at 
all. How is he advanced by hearing that 
“itis not sufficient that the language of 
an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be 
also sublime ;” and that Milton’s language 
is both? What avails it to assure him 
that “the first thing to be considered in 
an epic poem is the fable, which is per- 
fect or imperfect, according as the action 
which it relates is more or less so;” that 
“this action should have three qualifica- 
tions, should be but one action, an entire 
action, and a great action;” and that if 
we “consider the action of the $ Iliad,’ 
‘ Eneid,’ and ‘Paradise Lost,’ in these 
three several lights, we shall find that 
Milton’s poem does not fall short in the 
beauties which are essential to that kind 
of writing” ? The patient whom Addison 
thus doctors will reply, that he does not 
care two straws whether the action of 
“Paradise Lost” satisfies the proposed 
test or no, if the poem does not give him 
pleasure. The truth is, Addison’s criti- 
cism goes on certain conventions: the 
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conventions, that incidents of a certain | on our great epic poet, which goes by the 


class must awaken keen interest; that 
sentiments of a certain kind must raise 
melting passions; that language of a cer- 
tain strain, and an action with certain qual- 
ifications, #zus¢ render a poem attractive 
and effective. Disregard the convention; 
ask solely whether the incidents do interest, 
whether the sentiments do move, whether 
the poem Zs attractive and effective, and 
Addison’s criticism collapses. 

Sometimes the convention is one which 
in theory ought, a man may perhaps admit, 
to be something more than a convention ; 
but which yet practically is not. Milton’s 
poem is of surpassing interest to us, says 
Addison, because in it “ the principal actors 
are not only our progenitors but our rep- 
resentatives. We have an actual interest 
in everything they do, and no less than our 
utmost happiness is concerned, and lies 
at stake, in all their behavior.” Of ten 
readers who may even admit that in theory 
this is so, barely one can be found whose 
practical experience tells him that Adam 
and Eve do really, as his representatives, 
excite his interest in this vivid manner. 
It is by a mere convention, then, that 
Addison supposes them to do so, and 
claims an advantage for Milton’s poem 
from the supposition. 

The theological speeches in the third 
book of “ Paradise Lost” are not, in them- 
selves, attractive poetry. But, says Addi- 
son, ‘ 


the passions which they are designed to raise 
are a divine jove and religious fear. The par- 
ticular beauty of the speeches in the third 
book consists in that shortness and perspicuity 
of style in which the poet has couched the 
greatest mysteries of Christianity... . He 
has represented all the abstruse doctrines of 
predestination, free-will, and grace, as also the 
great points of incarnation and redemption 
(which naturally grow up in a poem that treats 
of the fall of mah) with great energy of ex- 
pression, and in a clearer and stronger light 
than I ever met with in any other writer. 


But nine readers out of ten feel that, as 
a matter of fact, their religious sentiments 
of “divine love and religious fear” are 
wholly ineffectual even to reconcile them 
to the poetical tiresomeness of the speeches 
in question ; far less can they render them 
interesting. It is by a mere convention, 
then, that Addison pretends that they do. 

The great merits of Johnson’s criticism 
on Milton is that from rhetoric and con- 
vention it is free. Mr. Trevelyan says 
that the enthusiasm of Macaulay’s “ Essay 
on Milton” is, at any rate, “a relief from 
the perverted ability of that elaborate libel 





name of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Life of Milton.’ ” 
This is too much in Lord Macaulay’s own 
style. In Johnson’s “ Life of Milton ” 
we have the straightforward remarks, on 
Milton and his works, of a very acute and 
robust mind. Often they are thoroughly 
sound. “What we know of Milton’s 
character in domestic relations is that he 
was severe and arbitrary. His family 
consisted of women; and there appears 
in his books something like a Turkish 
contempt of females as subordinate and 
inferior beings.” Mr. Trevelyan will for- 
give our saying that the truth is here much 
better hit, than in Lord Macaulay’s sen- 
tence telling us how Milton’s “ conception 
of love unites all the voluptuousness of 
the Oriental harem, and all the gallantry 
of the chivalric tournament, with all the 
pure and quiet affection of an English 
fireside.” But Johnson’s mind, acute and 
robust as it was, was at many points 
bounded, at many points warped. He was 
neither sufficiently disinterested nor suffi- 
ciently flexible, nor sufficiently receptive, 
to be a satisfying critic of a poet like 
Milton. “Surely no man could have fan- 
cied that he read Lycidas with pleasure, 
had he not known the author!” Terrible 
sentence for revealing the deficiencies of 
the critic who utters it ! 

A completely disinterested judgment 
about a man like Milton is easier to a 
foreign critic than to an Englishman. 
From conventional obligation to admire 
“ our great epic poet” a foreigner is free. 
Nor has he any bias for or against Milton 
because he was a Puritan — in his political 
and ecclesiastical doctrines to one of our 
great English parties a delight, to the other 
an offence. But a critic must have the 
requisite knowledge of the man and the 
works he is to judge; and from a foreigner 
— particularly, perhaps, from a Frenchman 
— one hardly expects such knowledge. 
M. Edmond Scherer, however, whose 
“Essay on Milton” lies before us, is an 
exceptional Frenchman. He is a senator 
of France, and one of the directors of 
the Zemps newspaper. But he comes 
originally from Geneva, that home of large 
instruction and lucid intelligence. He was 
in youth the friend and hearer of Alexandre 
Vinet,— one of the most salutary influ- 
ences a man in our time can have expe- 
rienced, whether he continue to think 
quite as Vinet thought or not. He knows 
thoroughly the language and literature of 
England, Italy, Germany, as well as of 
France. Well-informed, intelligent, dis- 
interested, open-minded, sympathetic, M. 
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Scherer has much in common with the 
admirable critic whom France has lost — 
Sainte-Beuve. What he has not, as a 
critic, is Sainte-Beuve’s elasticity and 
cheerfulness. He has not that gaiety, that 
radiancy, as of a man discharging with 
delight the very office for which he was 
born, which, in the “ Causeries,’ make 
Sainte-Beuve’s touch so felicitous, his sen- 
tences so crisp, his effect so charming. 
But M. Scherer has the same open-minded- 
ness as Sainte-Beuve, the same firmness 
and sureness of judgment; and having a 
much more solid acquaintance with foreign 
languages than Sainte-Beuve, he can much 
better appreciate a work like “ Paradise 
Lost” in the only form in which it can be 
appreciated properly — in the original. 

We will commence, however, by dis- 
agreeing with M. Scherer. He sees very 
clearly how vain is Lord Macaulay’s sheer 
laudation of Milton, or Voltaire’s sheer 
disparagement of him. Such judgments, 
M. Scherer truly says, are not judgments 
at all. They merely express a personal 
sensation of like or dislike. And M. 
Scherer goes on to recommend, in the 
place of such “ personal sensations,” the 
method of historical criticism — that great 
and famous power in the present day. 
He sings the praises of “this method at 
once more conclusive and more equitable, 
which sets itself to understand things 
rather than to class them, to explain rather 
than to judge them; which seeks to ac- 
count for a work from the genius of its 
author, and for the turn which this genius 
has taken from the circumstances amidst 
which it was developed ;” the old story of 
the “man andthe wmzlieu,” in short. 
“For thus,” M. Scherer continues, “ out 
of these two things, the analysis of the 
writer’s character and the study of his age, 
there spontaneously issues the right under- 
standing of his work. In place ‘of an z ap- 
preciation thrown off by some chance 
comer, we have the work passing judg- 
ment, So to speak, upon itself, and assum- 
ing the rank which belongs to it among 
the productions of the human mind.” 

The advice to study the character of an 
author and the circumstances in which he 
has lived, in order to account to one’s self 
for his work, is excellent. But it is a per- 
ilous doctrine, that from such a study the 
right understanding of his work will “ spon- 
taneously issue.” Inamind qualified ina 
certain manner it will, not in all minds. 
And it will be that mind’s “ personal sen- 
sation.” It cannot be said that Macaulay 


had not studied the character of Milton, 
and the history of the times in which he 
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lived. Buta right understanding of Mil 
tom did not « spontaneously i issue ” there- 
from in the mind of Macaulay, because his 
mind was that of a rhetorician, not of a 
disinterested critic. Let us not confound 
the method with the result intended by 
the method—right judgments. The 
critic who rightly appreciates a great man 
or a great work, and who can tell us faith- 

fully, life being long and art short and 
false information very plentiful, what we 
may expect from their study and what 
they can do for us, he is the critic we” 
want, by whatever methods, intuitive or 
historical, he may have managed to get 
his knowledge. 

M. Scherer begins with Milton’s prose 
works, from which he translates many 
passages. Milton’s sentences can hardly 
know themselves again in clear modern 
French, and with all their inversions and 
redundancies gone. M. Scherer does full 
justice to the glow and mighty eloquence 
with which Milton’s prose, in its good 
moments, is instinct and alive; to the 
“magnificences of his style,” as he calls 
them : — 

The exnression is not too strong. There 
are moments when, shaking from him the dust 
of his arguments, the poet bursts suddenly 
forth, and bears us away ina torrent of incom- 
parable eloquence. We get, not the phrase of 
the orator, but the glow of the poet, a flood 
of images poured around his arid theme, a 
rushing flight carrying us above his paltry con- 
troversies. The polemical writings of Milton 
are filled with such beauties. The prayer 
which concludes the treatise on “ Reformation 
in England,” the praise of zeal in the “ Apol- 
ogy for Smectymnus,” the portrait of Cromwell 
in the “ Second Defence of the English Peo- 
ple,” and, finally, the whole tract on the “ Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing ”’ from beginning 
to end, are some of the most memorable pages 
in English literature and some of the most 
characteristic products of the genius of Milton. 


Macaulay himself could hardly praise 
the eloquence of Milton’s prose writings 
more warmly. But it is a very inadaquate 
criticism which leaves the reader, as Ma- 
caulay’s rhetoric would leave him, with 
the belief that the the total impression to 
be got from Milton’s prose writings is one 
of enjoyment and admiration. It is not ; 
we are misled, and our time is wasted, if 
we are sent to Milton’s prose works in the 
expectation of finding it so. Grand 
thoughts and beautiful language do not 
form the staple of Milton’s controversial 
treatises, though they occur in them not un- 
frequently. But the total i impression from 
those treatises is rightly given by M. 
Scherer : — 
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In all of them the manner is thesame. The 
author brings into play the treasures of his 
learning, heaping together testimonies from 
Scripture, passages from the fathers, quota- 
tions from the poets; laying all antiquity 
sacred and profane, under contribution ; enter- 
ing into subtle discussions on the sense of this 
or that Greek or Hebrew word. But not only 
by his undigested erudition and by his absorp- 
tion in religious controversy does Milton be- 
long to his age; he belongs to it, too, by the 
personal tone of his polemics. Morus and 
Salmasius had attacked his morals, laughed at 
his low stature, made unfeeling allusions to 
his loss of sight ; Milton replies by reproach- 
ing them with the wages they have taken and 
with the servant-girls they have debauched. 
Ali this mixed with coarse witticisms, with 
terms of the lowest abuse. Luther and Cal- 
vin, those virtuosos of insult, had not gone 
farther. 


No doubt there is, as M. Scherer says, 
“something indescribably heroical and 
magnificent which overflows from Milton, 
even when he is engaged in the most mis- 
erable discussions.” Still, for the mass of 
his prose treatises, miserable discussions 
is the final and right word. Nor, when 
Milton passed to his great epic, ‘did he 
altogether leave the old man of these “ mis- 
erable discussions ” behind him : — 


In his soul he is a polemist and a theolo- 
gian ; a Protestant schoolman. He takes de- 
light in the favorite dogmas of Puritanism — 
original sin, predestination, free-will. Not 
that even here he does not display somewhat 
of that independence which was in his nature. 
But his theology is, nevertheless, that of his 
epoch, tied and bound to the letter of Holy 
Writ, without grandeur, without horizons, 
without philosophy. He never frees himself 
from the bondage of the letter. He settles 
the most important questions by the authority 
of an obscure text, or a text isolated from its 
context. Ina word, Milton is a great poet 
with a Salmasius or a Grotius bound up along 
with him; a genius nourished on the marrow 
of lions, of Homer, Isaiah, Virgil, Dante, but 
also, like the serpent of Eden, eating dust, the 
dust of dismal polemics. He isa doctor, a 
preacher, a man of didactics ; and when the 
day shall arrive when he can at last realize the 
dreams of his youth and bestow on his country 
an epic poem, he will compose it of two ele- 
ments, gold and clay, sublimity and scholas- 
ticism, and will bequeath to us a poem which 
is at once the most wonderful and the most 
insupportable poem in existence. 


From the first, two conflicting forces, 
two sources of inspiration, had contended 
with one another, says M. Scherer, for the 
possession of Milton—the Kenaissance 
nen Puritanism. Milton felt the power of 

oth : — 
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Elegant poet and passionate disputant, ac- 
complished humanist and narrow sectary, 
admirer of Petrarch, of Shakespeare, and hair- 
splitting interpreter of Bible-texts, smitten 
with pagan antiquity and smitten with the 
Hebrew genius ; and all this at the same time, 
without effort, naturally; an historical prob- 
lem, a literary enigma ! 


Milton’s early poems, such as the “ Alle- 
gro,” the “ Penseroso,” are poems pro- 
duced while a sort of equilibrium still 
prevailed in the poet’s nature; hence their 
charm, and that of their youthful author : — 


Nothing morose or repellent, purity without 
excess of rigor, gravity without fanaticism. 
Something wholesome and virginal, gracious 
and yet strong. A son of the north who has 
passed the way of Italy; a last fruit of the 
Renaissance, but a fruit filled with a savor 
new and strange! 


Milton arrived at the latter years of his 
life, a life which in its outward fortunes 
darkened more and more, a//a s’assombris- 
sant de plus en plus, towards its close. 
He arrived at the time when “his friends 
had disappeared, his dreams had vanished, 
his eyesight was quenched, the hand of 
old age was upon him.” It was then that, 
“isolated by the very force of his genius,” 
but full of faith and fervor, he “turned his 
eyes towards the celestial light” and pro- 
duced “ Paradise Lost.” In its form, M. 
Scherer observes, in its plan and distribu- 
tion, the poem follows Greek and Roman 
models, particularly the “ Acneid.” “ All 
in this respect is regular and classical; in 
this fidelity to the established models 
we recognise the literary superstitions of 
the Renaissance.” So far as its form is 
concerned, “ Paradise Lost” is, says M. 
Scherer, “the copy of a copy, a tertiary 
formation. It is to the Latin epics what 
these are to Homer.” 

The most important matter, however, is 
the contents of the poem, not the form. 
The contents are given by Puritanism. 
But let M. Scherer speak for himself: — 


“Paradise Lost” is an epic, but a theolog- 
ical epic; and the theology of the poem is 
made up of the favorite dogmas of the Puri- 
tans — the fall, justification, God’s sovereign 
decrees. Milton, for that matter, vows openly 
that he has a thesis to maintain ; his object is, 
he tells us at the outset, to “assert eternal 
providence and justify the ways of God to 
man.” ‘ Paradise Lost,” then, is two distinct 
things in one —an epic anda theodicy. Un- 
fortunately, these two elements, which corre- 
spond to the two men of whom Milton was 
composed, and to the two tendencies which 
ruled his century, these two elements have not 
managed to get amalgamated. Far from doing 
so, they clash with one another, and from 
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their juxtaposition there results a suppressed 
contradiction which extends to the whole work, 
impairs its solidity, and compromises its value. 


M. Scherer gives his reasons for think- 
ing that the Christian theology is untaan- 
ageable in an epic poem, although the gods 
may come in very well in the “ Iliad” and 
“ Aeneid.” Few will differ from him here, 
so we pass on. A theological poem is a 
mistake, says M. Scherer; but to call 
“ Paradise Lost” a theological poem is to 
call it by too large a name. It is really a 
commentary on a biblical text — the first 
two or three chapters of Genesis. Its 
subject is a story, taken literally, which 
many of even the most religious people 
nowadays hesitate to take literally ; while 
yet, upon our being able to take it literally, 
the whole real interest of the poem for us 
depends. Merely as matter of poetry, 
the story of the fall has no special force 
or effectiveness; its effectiveness for us 
comes from our taking it all as the literal 
narrative of what positively happened. 

Milton, M. Scherer thinks, was not 
strong in invention. The famous allegory 
of Sin and Death may be taken as a speci- 
men of what he could do in this line, and 
the allegory of Sin and Death is uncouth 
and unpleasing. But invention is danger- 
ous when one is dealing with a subject so 
grave, so strictly formulated by theology, 
as the subject of Milton’s choice. Our 
poet felt this, and allowed little scope to 
free poetical invention. He adhered in 
general to data furnished by Scripture, 
and supplemented somewhat by Jewish 
legend. But this judicious self-limitation 
had, again, its drawbacks :— 


If Milton has avoided factitious inventions, 
he has done so at the price of another disad- 
vantage; the bareness of his story, the epic 
poverty of his poem. Itis not merely that the 
reader is carried up into the sphere of relig- 
ious abstractions, where man loses power to 
see or breathe. Independently of this, every- 
thing is here too simple, both actors and-ac- 
tion. Strictly speaking, there is but one per- 
sonage before us, God the Father ; inasmuch 
as God cannot appear without effacing every 
one else, nor speak without the accomplish- 
ment of his will. The Son is but the Father’s 
double. The angels and archangels are but 
his messengers, nay, they are less; they are 
but his decrees personified, the supernumera- 
ries of a drama which would be transacted 
quite as well without them. 

Milton has struggled against these cordi- 
tions of the subject which he had chosen. He 
has tried to escape from them, and has only 
made the drawback more visible. The long 


speeches with which he fills up the gaps of the 
action are sermons, and serve but to reveal the 
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absence of action. Then, as, after all, some ace 
tion, some struggle was necessary, the poet had 
recourse to the revolt of the angels. Unfortu- 
nately, such isthe fundamental vice of the sub- 
ject, that the poet’s instrument has, one may 
say, turned against him. What his action has 
gained from it in movement it has lost in prob- 
ability. We see a battle, indeed, but who can 
take either the combat or the combatants seri- 
ously? Belial shows his sense of this, when in 
the infernal council he rejects the idea of en- 
gaging in any conflict whatever, open or secret, 
with Him who is all-seeing and almighty ; 
and really one cannot comprehend how his 
mates should have failed to acquiesce ina con- 
sideration so evident. But, I+ repeat, the 
poem was not possible save at the price of this 
impossibility. Milton, therefore, has coura- 
geously made the best of it. He has gone 
with it all lengths, he has accepted in all its 
extreme consequences the most inadmissible 
of fictions. He has exhibited to us Jehovah 
apprehensive for his omnipotence, in fear of 
seeing his position turned, his residence sur- 
prised, his throne usurped. He has drawn 
the angels hurling mountains at one another’s 
heads, and firing cannon at one another. He 
has shown us the victory doubtful until the 
Son appears armed with lightnings, and stand- 
ing on a car horsed by four cherubim, 


The fault of Milton’s poem is not, says 
M. Scherer, that with his Calvinism of the 
seventeenth century Milton was a man’ 
holding other beliefs than ours. Homer, 
Dante, held other beliefs than ours :— 


But Milton’s position is not the same as 
theirs. Milton has something he wants to 
prove, he supports a thesis. It was his inten- 
tion, in his poem, to do duty as theologian as 
well as poet ; at any rate, whether he meant it 
or not, “ Paradise Lost” is a didactic work, 
and the form of it, therefore, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the substance. Now, it turns out 
that the idea of the poem will not bear exam- 
ination ; that its solution for the problem of 
evil is almost burlesque ; that the character of 
its heroes, Jehovah and Satan, has no cohe- 
rence; that what happens to Adam interests us 
but little ; finally, that the action takes place 
in regions where the interests and passions of 
our common humanity can have no scope. 
have already insisted on this contradiction in 
Milton’s epic; the story on which it turns can 
have meaning and value only so long as it pre- 
serves its dogmatic weight, and, at the same 
time, it cannot preserve this without falling 
into theology — that is to say, into a domain 
foreign to that of art. The subject of the 
poem is nothing if it is not real, and if it does 
not touch us as the turning-point of our des- 
tinies ; and the more the poet seeks to grasp 
this reality, the more it escapes from him, 


In short the whole poem of “ Paradise 
Lost” is vitiated, says M. Scherer, “by a 
kind of antinomy, by the conjoint neces- 
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sity and impossibility of taking its con- 
tents literally.” 

M. Scherer then proceeds to sum up. 
And in ending, after having once more 
marked his objections and accentuated 
them, he at last finds again that note of 
praise, which our readers will imagine him 
to have quite lost : — 


To sum up: “Paradise Lost” is a false 
poem, a grotesque poem, a tiresome poem ; 
there is not one reader out of a hundred who 
can read the ninth and tenth books without 
smiling, or the eleventh and twelfth without 
yawning. The whole thing is without solid- 
ity ; it is a pyramid resting on its apex, the 
most solemn of problems resolved by the 
most puerile of means. And, notwithstand- 
ing, “ Paradise Lost” is immortal. It lives 
by a certain number of episodes which are 
forever famous. Unlike Dante, who must 
be read as a whole if we want really to seize 
his beauties, Milton ought to be read only by 
passages. But these passages form part of 
the poetical patrimony of the human race. 


And not only in things like the address to 
light, or the speeches of Satan, is Milton 
admirable, but in single lines and images 
everywhere : — 


“ Paradise Lost” is studded with incompar- 
able lines. Milton’s poetry is, as it were, the 
very essence of poetry. The author seems to 
think always in images, and these images are 
grand and proud like his soul, a wonderful 
mixture of the sublime and the picturesque. 
For rendering things he has the unique word, 
the word which is a discovery. Every one 
knows his darkness visible. 


M. Scherer cites other famous expres- 
sions and lines, so familiar that we need 
not quote them here. Expressions of the 
kind, he says, not only beautiful, but al- 
ways, in addition to their beauty, striking 
one as the absolutely right thing (toujours 
justes dans leur beauté), are in “ Para- 
dise Lost” innumerable. And he con- 
cludes : — 


Moreover, we have not said all when we have 
cited particular lines of Milton. He has not 
only the image and the word, he has the period 
also, the large musical phrase, somewhat long, 
somewhat laden with ornaments and intricate 
with inversions, but bearing all along with it 
in its superb unduiation. Lastly, and above 
all, he has a something indescribably serene 
and victorious, an unfailing level of style, 
power indomitable. He seems to wrap us in 
a fold of his robe, and to carry us away with 
him into the eternal regions where is his home. 


With this fine image M. Scherer takes 
leave of Milton. Yet the simple descrip- 
tion of the man in Johnson’s “ Life” of 
him touches us more than any image; the 
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description of the old poet “seen in a 
small house, neatly enough dressed in 
black clothes, sitting in a room hung with 
rusty green, pate but not cadaverous, with 
chalk stones in his hand. He said that, if 
it were not for the gout, his blindness 
would be tolerable.” 

But in his last sentences M. Scherer 
comes upon what is undoubtedly Milton’s 
true distinction as a poet, his “ unfailing 
level of style.” Milton has always the 
sure, strong touch of the master. His 
power both of diction and of rhythm is 
unsurpassable, and it is characterized by 
being always present, not depending on 
an access of emotion, not intermittent; 
but, like the grace of Raphael, working 
in its possessor as a constant gift of na- 
ture. Milton’s style has the same pro- 
priety and soundness in presenting plain 
matters, as in the comparatively smooth 
task for a poet of presenting grand ones. 
His rhythm is as admirable where, as in 
the line, — 


And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old, 
it is unusual, as in such lines as 


With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery 
arms, 4 


where it is simplest. And what high 
praise this is, we may best appreciate by 
considering the ever-recurring failure, both 
in rhythm and in diction, which we find in 
the so-called Miltonic blank verse of 
Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth. What 
leagues of lumbering movement! what 
desperate endeavors, as in Wordsworth’s 


And at the “ Hoop ” alighted, famous inn, 


to render a platitude endurable by making 
it pompous! Shakespeare himself, divine 
as are his gifts, has not, of the marks of 
the master, this one: perfect sureness of 
hand in his style. Alone of English 
poets, alone in English art, Milton has it; 
he is our great artist in style, our one first- 
rate master in the grand style. He is as 
truly a master in this style as the great 
Greeks are, or Virgil, or Dante. The 
number of such masters is so limited, that 
a man acquires a world-rank in poetry and 
art, instead of a mere local rank, by being 
counted to them. But Milton’s impor- 
tance to us Englishmen, by virtue of this 
distinction of his, is incalculable. The 
charm of a master’s unfailing touch in 
diction and in rhythm, no one, after all, 
can feel so intimately, so profoundly, as 
his own countrymen. Invention, plan, 
wit, pathos, thought, all of them are in 
great measure capable of being detached 
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from the original work itself, and of being 
exported for admiration abroad. Diction 
and rhythm are not. Even when a for: 
eigner can read the work in its own lan- 
guage, they are not perhaps easily appre- 
ciable by him. It shows M. Scherer’s 
thorough knowledge of English, and his 
critical sagacity also, that he has felt the 
force of them in Milton. We natives 
must naturally feel it yet more powerfully. 
Be it remembered, too, that English liter- 
ature, full of vigor and genius as it is, is 
peculiarly impaired by gropings and inad- 
equacies inform. For the English artist 
in any branch, if he is a true artist, the 
study of Milton may well have an inde- 
scribable attraction. It gives him lessons 
which nowhere else from an Englishman’s 
work can he obtain, and feeds a sense 
which English literature, in general, seems 
too much bent on disappointing and 
baffling. And this sense is yet so deep- 
seated in human nature —this sense of 
style — that probably not for artists alone, 
but for all intelligent Englishmen who 
read him, its gratification by Milton’s 
poetry is a large though often not fully 
recognized part of his charm, and a very 
wholesome and fruitful one. 

As a man, too, not less than a poet Mil- 
ton has a side of unsurpassable grandeur. 
A master’s touch is the gift of nature. 
Moral qualities, it is commonly thought, 
are in our own power. Perhaps the germs 
of such qualities are in their greater or 
less strength as much a part of our natu- 
ral constitution as the sense for style. 
The range open to our own will and 
power, however, in developing and estab- 
lishing them, is evidently much larger. 
Some moral qualities are certainly con- 
nected in a man with his power of style. 
Milton’s power of style, for instance, has 
for its great character elevation; and Mil- 
ton’s elevation clearly comes, in the main, 
from a moral quality in him— his pure- 
ness. “By pureness, by kindness!” says 
St. Pau. These two, pureness and kind- 
ness, are, in very truth, the two signal 
Christian virtues, the two mighty wings of 
Christianity, with which it winnowed and 
renewed, and still winnows and renews, the 
world. In kindness, and in all which that 
word conveys or suggests, Milton does 
not shine. He had the temper of his 
Puritan party. We often hear the boast, 
on behalf of the Puritans, that they pro- 
duced “ our great epic poet.” Alas! one 
might not unjustly retort that they spoiled 
him. However, let Milton bear his own 


burden; in his temper he had natural affin- 
He has paid for 


ities with the Puritans. 
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it by limitations as a poet. But, on the 
other hand, how high, clear, and splendid 
is his pureness; and how intimately does 
its might enter into the voice of his 
poetry! We have quoted some ill-condi- 
tioned passages from his prose, let us 
quote from it a passage of another 
stamp : — 


And long it was not after, when I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, that he, who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter 
in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem; that is, a composition and pattern of 
the best and honorablest things ; not presuming 
to sing high praises of heroic men, or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the experience 
and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy. These reasonings, together with a 
certain niceness of nature, an honest haughti- 
ness and self-esteem, either of what I was or 
what I might be (which let envy call pride), 
and lastly that modesty whereof here I may be 
excused to make some beseeming profession ; 
all these uniting the supply of their natural aid 
together kept me still above low descents of 
mind. Next (for hear me out now, readers), 
that I may tell ye whither my younger feet 
wandered ; I betook me among those lofty 
fables and romances which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings and from hence had in re- 
nown over all Christendom. There I read it 
in the oath of every knight that he should 
defend to the expense of his best blood, or of 
his life if it so befell him, the honor and chas- 
tity of virgin or matron; from whence even 
then I learnt what a noble virtue chastity sure 
must be, to the defence of which so many 
worthies by such a dear adventure of them- 
selves had sworn. Only this my mind gave 
me, that every free und gentle spirit, without 
that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor 
needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of 
a sword upon his shoulder, to stir him up both 
by his counsel and his arm to secure and pro- 
tect the weakness of any attempted chastity. 


Mere fine professions are in this depart- 
ment of morals more common and more 
worthless than in any other. What gives 
to Milton’s professions such a stamp of 
their own is their accent of absolute sin- 
cerity. In this elevated strain of moral 
pureness his life was really pitched; its 
strong, immortal beauty passed into the 
diction and rhythm of his poetry. 

But we did not propose to write a criti- 
cism of our own upon Milton. We pro- 
posed to recite and compare the criticisms 
on him by others. Only we have been 
tempted, after our many extracts from M. 
Scherer, in whose criticism of Milton the 
note of blame fills so much more place 
than the note of praise, to accentuate 
this note of praise, which M. Scherer 
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touches, indeed, with justness, but hardly, 
we think, draws out fully enough or presses 


firmly enough. As a poet and as a man, |’ 


Milton has a side of grandeur so high and 
rare, as to give him rank along with the 
half-dozen greatest poets who have ever 
lived, although to their masterpieces his 
“ Paradise Lost” is, in the fulfilment of 
the complete range of conditions which a 
great poem ought to satisfy, indubitably 
inferior. Nothing is gained by huddling 
on “our great epic poet,” in a promiscu- 
ous heap, every sort of praise. Sooner or 
later the question, How does Milton’s 
masterpiece really stand to us moderns, 
what are we to think of it, what can we 
get from it? must inevitably be asked and 
answered. We have marked that side of 
the answer which is and will always re- 
main favorable to Milton. The unfavor- 
able side of the answer is supplied by M. 
Scherer. “‘ Paradise Lost’” lives; but 
none the less is it true that its fundamental 
conceptions have become foreign to us, 
and that if the work subsists it is in spite 
of the subject treated by it.” 

The verdict seems to us to be just, and 
to be supported by M. Scherer with con- 
siderations natural, lucid, and forcible. 
He, too, has his conventions when he 
comes to speak of Racine and Lamartine. 
But his judgments on foreign poets, on 
Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, as well as on 
Milton, seem to us to be singularly unin- 
fluenced by the conventional estimates of 
these poets, and singularly rational. Lean- 
ing to the side of severity, as is natural 
when one has been wearied by choruses 
of ecstatic and exaggerated praise, he yet 
well and fairly reports, we think, the real 
impression made by these great men and 
their works on a modern mind disinter- 
ested, intelligent, and sincere. Our read- 
ers, we hope, have been interested in see- 
ing how Milton and his “ Paradise Lost” 
stand such a survey. And those who are 
dissatisfied with what we have given them 
may always revenge themselves by falling 
back upon their Addison, and by observ- 
ing sarcastically that “a few general rules 
extracted out of the French authors, with 
a certain cant of words, has sometimes set 
up an illiterate heavy writer for a most 
judicious and formidable critic.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AN IDEALIST. 


WHEN Agnes Burchell encountered Os- 
wald Meredith, as has been recorded, she 
had but recently taken up her abode at 
the “house.” She had gone there much 
against the will of her family, actuated by 
that discontent which many generations 
may have felt, but only the present genera- 
tion has confessed and justified. Agnes 
was the eldest daughter of a very prosaic 
pair, born in a very prosaic household, and 
how it was that the ideal had caught her 
in its tenacious grip nobody knew. In the 
rectory at the foot of the hill, noisy with 
children, greasy with bread and _ butter, 
between a fat father who prosed and a 
stout mother who grumbled, the girl had 
set her heart, from the very beginning of 
conscious sentiment in her, upon some 
more excellent way. How this was to be 
reached she had not been able to divine 
for years, and many pious struggles had 
poor Agnes against her own better desires, 
many attempts to subdue herself and to 
represent to herself that the things she 
had to do were her duty and the best 
things for her. Between exhortations to 
the service of God in its most spiritual 
sense, and exhortations to be contented 
“in that condition of life to which God had 
called her,” her heart was rent and her 
life distracted. Was there, indeed, noth- 
ing better in the world than to cut the 
bread and butter like Werther’s Charlotte, 
to darn the stockings, to listen to parish 
gossip and her mother’s standing griev- 
ance, which was that Cherry Beresford, 
an old maid, should be well off and drive 
about in her carriage, while she, the rec- 
tor’s wife, went painfully afoot—and her 
father’s twaddle about the plague of Dis- 
senters and the wickedness of curates? 
Agnes tried very hard to accommodate 
herself to these circumstances of her lot. 
She tried to change the tone of the family 
talk, making herself extremely disagreeable 
to everybody in so doing. She tried to 
reduce the children to obedience and to 
bring order into the unruly house, and in 
so doing got herself soundly rated by 
everybody. Whowas she that she should 
take upon her to be superior to her neigh- 
bors —to set them all right? The rest of 
the Burchells were very comfortable in 
their state of hugger-mugger, and that she 
should pretend a dislike to it aggravated 
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them all deeply, while all the time she 
was informed, both in sermons and in good 
books, that to do the duty nearest to your 
hand was the most heroic Christian duty. 
Poor Agnes could not see her way to do 
any duty at all. There were three sisters 
over sixteen, more than could be employed 
upon the stockings and the bread and 
butter. Then she tried the parish, but 
found with humiliation that with neither 
soup, nor puddings, nor little bottles of 
wine, nor even tracts to carry about, her 
visits were but little prized. Louisa, her 
next sister, answered better in every way 
than she did: when Louisa was scolded 
she scolded back again in a filial manner, 
having the last word always. She boxed 
the children’s ears, and pushed them 
about, and read a novel — when she could 
get one —in an untidy room, with unkempt 
brothers and sisters round, and took no 
notice; neither the disobedience, nor the 
untidiness, nor even unjust reproof when 
it came her way having any particular 
effect upon her. Louisa did what she was 
obliged to do, and knew nothing about the 
ideal. But Agnes did not know what to 
make of herself. She was called by absurd 
nicknames of mock respect by the others 
— the “princess” and “ your royal high- 
ness,” and so forth; and Mrs. Burchell 
seldom lost an opportunity of saying, 
“ Agnes thinks she knows better, of 
course; but my old-fashioned ways are 
good enough for the rest of us.” Thus 
year after year went over her young head, 
each one increasing her inappropriateness 
—the want of any fit place for her where 
she was. It was against the pride of the 
family that she should go out as a gover- 
ness, and, indeed, she was not sufficiently 
educated herself to teach any one else. 
She was at the very height of discomfort 
when there dawned upon her the prospect 
of doing something better in the “house,” 
serving the poor, teaching the untaught. 
The rectory was very full at the time, and 
her rodm was much wanted for an uncle 
who was coming to pay a visit; but yet, 
notwithstanding this great immediate con- 
venience, there was much resistance made. 

Mr. Burchell’s Church politics were un- 
decided. He was only entering upon the 
path of ritualism, starting mildly under 
the guidance of a curate, with saint’s-day 
services, and the beginning of a choir; 
and the name of a sisterhood frightened 
him. As for Mrs. Burchell, her indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. “ Your duty is at 
home, you ungrateful girl, where your 
father and I have stinted ourselves to let 
you have everything that is comfortable. 
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And now you go and leave me to work 
night and day among the children. I, 
who have no strength for it!” “There is 
Louisa, mamma,” said Agnes ; upon which 
Louisa cried with indignation, and asked 
if everything was to be left upon her, 
and all the little boys and girls looked on 
from the corners with demure delight to 
watch the progress of the “shindy ” be- 
tween Agnes and mamma. At last, how- 
ever, after many scenes of this kind, Agnes 
was allowed to go free. She went to Lon- 
don, and set herself up with a modified 
uniform, and was as glad and triumphant 
as if it was the noblest vocation in the 
world which she had thus struggied into. 
Alas, it was not very long before the bonds 
of the prosaic earth again galled her, and 
the ideal seemed as far off as ever. Igno- 
ble breakfasts and dinners and teas are as 
ignoble in a charitable “house” as in an 
overcrowded rectory; and here, too, there 
was gossip and unruliness, and want of 
discipline, and very poor success in the 
elevation of life out of its beggarly ele- 
ments. To teach children their A B C is 
not an inspiriting occupation, even when 
the children are destitute and orphans. It 
was so hard to realize that they were so. 
The poor little wretches were just as tire- 
some and insubordinate as if they had 
been her own brothers and sisters: noth- 
ing of the sentiment of their position 
hung about them. And the sisters were 
extremely business-like, and did their duty 
without a tinge of romance, as if they had 
been hired to do it. The awakening had 
been sharp for Agnes, but she had already 
got beyond the first stage, and was now 
fighting with her disappointment and argu- 
ing herself back into satisfaction. It is 
impossible to tell what a help to her was 
the breaking of little Emmy’s leg. It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good. She 
would have liked to nurse her altogether, 
but at least to go to her to the hospital, to 
cheer her, and whisper consolation — that 
was something; and when the child’s face 
brightened at her coming, Agnes, with a 
sudden throb of her heart, felt that at least 
for the moment here was the ideal for 
which she had sighed. Here was some 
real good of her. But for her nobody 
would have visited little Emmy: they 
would have been content to hear that she 
was doing well: that smile of half-celestial 
happiness upon the poor little sick face 
would never have reflected heaven but for 
Agnes. It was the first approach to con- 
tentment in her own occupation which she 
had ever felt. And she had to work all 


the harder to get herself this. pleasure, 
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which made her satisfaction still more 
warm. 

But — whether it was right to talk to 
the stranger who was so very much in- 
terested in poor little Emmy afterwards! 
Was that a part of the ideal, too? To 
be sure he had a right to inquire — he had 
been present at the accident, and had 
carried the child in his arms to the hospital 
—how very kindly!— and talked, with 
what understanding! and an enthusiasm 
which was balm to Agnes, and partially 
rekindled her own. That he should ask 
was quite natural; that he should walk 
with her back to the “house” had seemed 
very natural, too. Quite natural—he did 
not look as if he thought it a thing even to 
apologize about, but went on with quiet 
simplicity, going the same way as she did. 
Agnes felt that, as a young lady at home, 
it would have appeared perhaps a little 
odd that a stranger should have done this ; 
but she reflected with a thrill, half of 
pleasure, half of annoyance, that the uni- 
form of a sister had its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, and that while it 
protected her from all rudeness, it at the 
same time broke the ceremonial bonds of 
politeness, and left her open to be ad- 
dressed with frank simplicity by all classes 
of people. She had thought it right to let 
him know that she was not a sister, but 
only a teacher, but it had made no differ- 
ence in him. Perhaps (she explained to 
herself) it was the fact that there were 
nothing but women at the “ house,” which 
gave a certain piquancy to this conversa- 
tion with a man; for the clergy, in their 
cassocks, were but a kind of half and 
half, and talked just in the same tone as 
Sister Mary Jane about the business of 
the “house,” and subscriptions, and the 
balance-sheet, and what the vicar thought, 
which was the final test of everything. 
Why did she like this stranger so much 
better than the clergy? It was because 
his tone and his looks and what he said 
were a little variety,and breathed of the 
outside world and the wider horizon. To 
be sure, it had seemed to her a little while 
ago that everything noblest and highest 
was to be had within the “house,” where 
sO many consecrated souls were giving 
themselves up to the service of God and 
the poor. But being inside had modified 
the views with which she had contemplated 
the “house” from without. The world 
itself, the wicked and foolish world, though 
no less foolish and wicked, had gained 
a certain interest. There was variety in 
it; it was perhaps more amusing than 
the “house.” These thoughts filled the 
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mind of Agnes as the door, which was 
always kept locked, was closed upon her. 
The horizon grew narrower as she came 
in—that was a natural effect, for of 
course four straight walls must cut out a 
great deal of sky — but the effect seemnd 
greater than usual that day. She felt shut 
in; nothing could be easier than to un- 
lock the door, though it looked so heavy 
— but there was a feeling of confinement 
somehow in the air. Agnes had to go 
into the severe Gothic room, with win- 
dows high in the wall, where the children 
were coming in to tea, while Mr. Oswald 
Meredith walked away in the free air as 
he pleased, holding his head high. She 
breathed a soft sigh unawares. Where 
was the ideal now? There came upon 
her a vision of the woods and the Hill, 
and the winding paths that led to it, and 
of the four winds that were always blowing 
there, and the leaves that answered to 
every breath. What a thing it would be 
to thread through the woods, as she had 
done so often, with the wind fresh in her 
face, chill but vigorous, breathing life and 
exhilaration! How one’s ideal shifts and 
changes about when one is twenty! The 
“house ” looked poor indeed in the wea- 
riful afternoon about the darkening, full of 
the odor of weak tea. 

Things grew very serious, however, next 
week, when, exactly as it happened before, 
just as she came out of the hospital from 
her visit to Emmy, Mr. Oswald Meredith 
once more appeared. He was both sorry 
and glad in a breath —sorry to be too late 
for personal inquiries, glad to have been 
so fortunate as just to find her — the best 
authority about the child. 

“TI felt sure you would be going'to sce 
her,” he said. “Little Emmy is a lucky 
little girl. May I hear how she is getting 
on? though I scarcely deserve it for being 
so late.” 

He turned as he spoke to walk with her, 
and what could Agnes do? She could 
not refuse to answer him, or show any 
prudery. He evidently (she said to her- 
self) thought nothing of it; why should 
she appear to demur to anything so sim- 
ple? Give a report about a suffering 
child? any one might do that—to any 
one. And she told him that Emmy was 
making satisfactory progress, though she 
had been feverish and ill. “I was a little 
frightened, though the nurse said it was 
nothing. She wandered, and spoke so 
strangely for a little while. Poor little 
Emmy! She had a beautiful dream, and 
thought herself in heaven.” 

“While you were there?” said Oswald, 
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with a significance in the simple question 
which covered her face with a sudden 
blush. Then she blushed deeper still to 
think what foolish, unpardonable vanity 
this was — vanity the most extraordinary, 
the most silly! What he meant, of course, 
was a simple question, most natural —an 
inquiry about a fact, not any wicked com- 
pliment. How Agnes hated and despised 
herself for the warm suffusion of shy pleas- 
ure which she had felt in her heart and on 
her face ! 

“Yes,” she said, demurely; “but she 
soon roused up and came quite to herself. 
She had been in great pain, and they had 
ty her something to deaden it, that was 
all.’ 

“T quite understand,” he said, with 
again that appearance of meaning more 
than he said. No doubt it was merely 
his way; and it was embarrassing, but not 
so disagreeable as perhaps it ought to 
have been. Agnes kept her head down, 
and slightly turned away, so that this 
stranger could not see the inappropriate 
blushes which came and went under the 
bonnet of the sisterhood. Then there 
was a pause ; and she wondered within her- 
self whether it would be best to turn down 
across street, and feign an errand, which 
would take her out of the straight road 
to the “house” —evidently that was “zs 
way, and by this means she might escape 
his close attendance. But then to invent 
a fictitious errand would be unquestion- 
ably wrong; whereas to allow a gentle- 
man whom she did not know, to walk 
along the public pavement, to which every- 
body had an equal right, by her side, was 
only problematically wrong. Thus Agnes 
hesitated, in a flutter, between two courses. 
So long as they were not talking it seemed 
more simple that he should be walking 
the same way. 

“What a strange world a hospital must 
be,” he said. ‘I have been watching the 
people coming out” (“Then he was 
not fate, after all,” Agnes remarked to 
herself), “some of them pleased, some 
anxious, but the most part indifferent. 
Indifference always carries the day. Is 
that why the world goes on so steadily, 
whatever happens? Here and there is 
one who shows some feeling “ 

“It is because the greater part of the 
patients are not very ill,” said Agnes, 
responding instantly to this challenge. 
“Oh, no, people are not indifferent. I 
know that is what is said—that we eat 
our dinners in spite of everything on 








“ And don’t we? or, rather, don’t they ? 
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Ourselves are always excepted, I sup- 


“pose,” said Oswald, delighted to have set 


afloat one of those abstract discussions 
which young talkers, aware of a pleasant 
faculty of turning sentences, love. 

“ Why should ourselves be excepted?” 
said Agnes, forgetting her shyness. 
“ Why should it always be supposed that 
we who speak are better than our neigh- 
bors? Oh, I have seen so much of that! 
people who know only a little, little circle 
setting down all the rest of the world as 
wicked. Why? If I am unhappy when 
any one I love is in trouble, that is a 
reason for believing that others are so too; 
not that others are indifferent 7 

* Ah,” said Oswald, “ to judge the world 
by yourself would be well for the world, 
but disappointing for you, I fear. I am an 
optimist, too; but I would not go so far as 
that.” 

She gave him a sudden look, half-inquir- 
ing, half-impatient. “One knows more 
harm of one’s self than one can know of 
any one else,” she said, with the dogma- 
tism of youth. 

He laughed. “I see now why you 
judge people more leniently than I do. 
What quantities of harm / must know 
that yow could not believe possible! What 
is life like, I wonder, up on those snowy 
heights so near the sky? —a beautiful soft 
psalm, with just a half tone wrong here 
and there to show that it is outside 
heaven “ 

“ Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken! I 
—I am not a sister —you mistake me,” 
said Agnes, in agitation. “It is only the 
dress ™ 

“You are doing just what you con- 
demn,” he said; “setting me down as a 
superficial person able to judge only by 
the outside; I have superior pretensions. 
Is my friend Sister Mary Jane the supe- 
rior of the convent? but I suppose you 
don’t call it a convent? I have only 
known them in France.” 

“We call it only ‘the house;’ but I 
have never been in .France,—never out 
of England at all. Is it not like going 
into a different world?” Agnes took up 
this subject eagerly, to escape the embar- 
rassment of the other ; and fortunately the 
house itself was already in sight. 

“The very same world, only differently 
dressed. I suppose there is something 
harmonious in a uniform. All the nuns 
have a kind of beauty, not the pensive 
kind one expects; or perhaps it is the 
white head-dress and the calm life that 
give the sisters such pretty complexions, 
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and such clear eyes. Sister Mary Jane, 
for instance —you will allow that the 
sisters are calm ——” 

“But not indifferent!” said Agnes, 
moved to an answering smile as_ they 
reached the safe door of the house. She 
threw that smile at him as a farewell de- 
fiance as she went up to the locked door 
which opened to her with an alarming 
sound of keys turning, like the door of a 
true convent of romance, though it was in 
a London street. He lingered, but 
she did not look back. She was very 
thankful to reach that safe shelter, and 
find herself delivered from the doubtful 
privilege of his attendance. And yet 
somehow the afternoon darkened sud- 
denly, the sky clouded over as she went 
in, and her heart sank she could not tell 
how. Why should her heart sink? She 
had scarcely got indoors before she was met 
by Sister Mary Jane, who asked for little 
Emmy with business-like brevity; then, 
just pausing for a reply, went on to talk of 
work, the subject which filled all her 
thoughts. 

“ Go, please, and take care of the middle 
girls at relaxation: they are in St. Cecilia; 
and keep your eye on Marian Smith, who 
has already lost five marks for untidi- 
ness, and Araminta Blunt, who is in pun- 
ishment for talking. And see that relaxa- 
tion is ended, and they all begin learning 
their lessons at 6.30. I must take the 
elder girls myself for an hour before even- 
song. Have you had tea?” said Sister 
Mary Jane. “No? then go quickly, 
please, my dear, and have some. It is 
not cleared away yet. The infants have 
been rather unruly, and I mean to speak 
to the vicar about it this evening. We 
want some one else to help with the in- 
fants. In St. Cecilia, yes. Make haste, 
my dear.” 

Agnes went into the large room which 
was called the refectory — the banqueting- 
hall of the establishment — where the air 
was heavy with tea and bread and butter, 
and the long tables, partially cleared, still 
bore traces of the repast. It was a large 
room; the walls enlivened with scriptural 
pictures, and rich with lines of colored 
bricks unplastered. The servants of the 
house were not of a very superior class, as 
may be supposed, and to see them push- 
ing about the cups and saucers, rattling 
down the heavy trays full of fragments, 
and hustling each other about the tables, 
was not exhilarating. How closed in and 
confined everything looked, how dreary 
the atmosphere, the evening so much 
more advanced than out of doors! Agnes 
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tried to drink with contentment her luke- 
warm cup of tea, and to think with satis- 
faction of the middle girls who awaited 
her in St. Cecilia. But it was astonishing 
how difficult she felt it to do this. The 
summer afternoon skies, the soft breath- 
ing of the spring air, the long distances — 
though they were but lines of streets — 
and wide atmosphere — though it was 
tinged with London smoke —which lay 
outside these walls, had suggested sen- 
timents so different. The sentiments 
which they would have suggested to Sister 
Mary Jane would have been quite unlike 
those that filled the mind of Agnes. She 
would have said it was a sweet evening, 
and hurried in to work. The smell of the 
tea did not sicken her, nor the sight of the 
used cups and the stains here and there 
on the cloth, where an unruly child 
(doomed to lose her marks for neatness) 
had pulled over her cup. She thought 
that to superintend the middle girls at 
relaxation was as pleasant an occupation 
as could be found—and that a walk 
through the streets was a weariness to 
the flesh. As for Mr. Oswald Meredith, 
except that it was very nice of him to have 
given such a good subscription to the 
house, she would not have considered 
him worthy a glance — her mind was busy 
about other things. She had to take the 
girls for an hour before evensong, and 
afterwards had to look over their exercises 
and inspect the books, and hear the re- 
ports of the teachers. Araminta Blunt, 
who was in punishment for talking, and 
Marian Smith, who had lost five marks for 
untidiness, were of more interest to her 
than all the ideals in the world. She was 
very kind to fanciful Agnes, as well as to 
everybody else, but she had no time to 
indulge in fancies for her own part. She 
gave her directions to one and another as 
she went along the passage. There was 
not a minute of her valuable time which 
she could afford to lose. Agnes thought 
of all this with a sigh as she went to St. 
Cecilia, where the middle girls awaited 
her. Would she ever be as satisfied with 
her work, as pleased with her surround- 
ings, as Sister Mary Jane? and was it not 
her duty to endeavor to make herself so? 
For she could not say to herself as she 
had done at home that this was mere care- 
lessness and apathetic resignation to the 
common course of events. Here, on the 
contrary, it was self-sacrifice that was the 
rule, and consecration tothe service of the 
helpless. The poor girl was young; per- 
haps that was the chief drawback in her 
way. ‘The softness of the skies, the spec- 
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ulative delights of conversation, the look 
of Oswald Meredith as he spoke of “ the 
snowy heights so near the sky,” what had 
these mere chance circumstances, which 
she had encountered unawares, to do with 
the serious life which she had herself 
selected as the best? And, alas! was St. 
Cecilia, with the girls at relaxation, any- 
thing like those “snowy heights”? The 
little squabbles, the little fibs, the little 
jealousies which the children indulged in 
none the less for being in the interesting 
position of orphans, helpless and friend- 
less children, with, no father but God, 
jarred upon her more and more as this 
poetical imagination of her life came back 
to her mind. Surely he must be a poet. 
This was her concluding thought. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE “ HOUSE.” 


RoGeER had not renewed his visit to 
Cara for some. weeks. He had been too 
much cast down and discouraged by that 
first Sunday for which he had prepared so 
elaborately, and looked forward to with so 
much eagerness. But discouragement like 
everything else wears out, and when he 
had gone round the circle from anger to 
disapproval, from disapproval to contempt, 
from contempt to pity, Roger found him- 
self with some surprise back at his original 
point, longing to see Cara, and ready to 
believe that anything that had come be- 
tween them had been accidental. The 
two Merediths would not be there forever, 
and Cara no doubt, poor girl, must be pin- 
ing for some one from her old home, and 
would be glad to see him, and hear all that 
everybody was doing. He was sorry he 
had said a word to his mother about what 
happened in the square; indeed he had 
done nothing but regret ever since the in- 
discretion which tempted him to complain ; 
for Mrs. Burchell was one of those incon- 
venient persons who never forget the in- 
dignant criticisms of injured feeling, but 
continue to repeat and harp upon it long 
after that feeling has sunk into oblivion or 
changed into contempt. Very soon the 
softeuing influences of his early love, and 
the longing he had after the object of it, 
made Roger forgive Cara all her imagined 
sins against him; but his mother could not 
forget that he had been slighted, and pun- 
ished his betrayal of his wound by inces- 
sant reference to the evils in the square. 
This of itself helped on his recovery, since 
to find fault yourself with those to whom 
you are attached is a very different thing 
from hearing them assailed by others. 
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The process’ ended by a serious quarrel 
with Mrs. Burchell, who would not give up 
this favorite subject, and taunted her son 
with his want of proper pride, and inclina- 
tion to put up with anything, when she 
heard of his intention to go back. “If I 
had been so treated anywhere, I would 
never go near them again. I would not 
invite people to trample upon me,” cried 
the rector’s wife. “I might forgive, but I 
should never forget.” “My dear,” the 
rector had said, “ Roger has himself to 
look to: we are not able to do very much 
for him; and Cara will be a kind of heir- 
ess. I should not mind any trifle of that 
sort, if he has serious views.” ‘“ What do 
you call serious views?” cried Roger, 
ashamed and wretched, and he plunged out 
of the house without waiting for an an- 
swer, and betook himself to those wintry 
woods of which Agnes was thinking at the 
“house,” and which even in winter were 
sweet. Roger had no sordid intentions, 
which was what his father meant by “ seri- 
ous ” views, and though he was well enough 
satisfied with his daily work, and not, like 
Agnes, troubled by any ideal, yet he felt 
like his sister, the wretched downfall of 
existence into misery and meanness, be- 
tween his mother’s prolonged and exag- 
gerated resentment and his father’s serious 
worldliness. That boyish love of his was 
the highest thing in the young man’s mind. 
If nothing else that was visionary existed 
in his nature, his semi-adoration of Cara, 
which had lasted as long as he could recol- 
lect, was visionary, a touch of poetry amid 
his prose, and to hear it opposed or to hear 
it sordidly encouraged alike shocked and 
revolted him. He resolved never to men- 
tion Cara’s name again, nor to make any 
reference to the square, to shut up his 
sentiments about her in. his own bosom, 
whether these were sentiments of admira- 
tion or of offence. Supposing she was 
cold to him —and it would be very natural 
that she should be cold, as he had never 
gone back to her, nor visite] her but once 
—he would bear it and make no sign; 
never again would he subject her name to 
comments such as these. Fathers and 
mothers do badly by their children when 
they force them to such a resolution. 
Roger kept his word all through the weary 
Sunday, and did not say even that he 
would not return home for the next; but 
he made his arrangements all the same. 
When the next Sunday came, the heart 
of the aunt at Notting Hill was once more 
gladdened by the sight of him; and in the 
afternoon he duly set out for the square. 
Perhaps his dress was not so elaborate 
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nor his necktie so remarkable as when he 
first went there. He had sworn to him- 
self that he would form no special expec- 
tations and make no grand preparations, 
and on the whole he was happier on his 
second visit. Miss Cherry, whom he 
found at the square, was very glad to see 
him, and Mr. Beresford spoke to him 
kindly enough, and Cara was sweet and 
friendly. But they treated his visit as a 
call only ; they did not ask him to dinner, 
which was a disappointment. They 
offered him a cup of tea, which Roger did 
not care for, being scarcely fashionable 
enough to like five-o’clock tea, and let him 
go when they went to dinner, forlorn 
enough, turning him out as it were upon 
the streets full of people. To be sure 
Roger had his aunt at Notting Hill, who 
was very glad to see him, who would give 
him supper and make him very comforta- 
ble. Still as he had hoped perhaps to be 
asked to stay, to spend the evening with 
Cara, it gave him a very forlorn sensation, 
when they bade him cheerfully good-by at 
the sound of the dinner-bell. He went 
out into the evening streets, where many 
people were going to church, and many 
coming back from their afternoon walk, 
going home to their families in twos and 
threes. Scarcely any one seemed to be 
alone but himself. Still he said to himself 
he had no right to grumble, for they had 
been kind —and next Sunday he would 
go again; and with this melancholy yet 
courageous resolution he made a little 
pause at the corner of the street asking 
himself where he should go now? His 
aunt would have taken tea, and gone to 
evening church before he could get to 
Notting Hill. So he changed his direc- 
tion and went manfully the other way, to 
the “house,” to visit his sister, arguing 
his disappointment down. Why should 
they have asked him to dinner? besides, 
he did not go for dinner, which would 
have been mercenary, but for Cara— and 
he had seen Cara, without those Mere- 
diths thrusting themselves into his way; 
and she had been very kind, and Miss 
Cherry had been kind, and there was no 
reason why he should not go again next 
Sunday afternoon. So why should he be 
discouraged? There was Agnes, whom 
he had not seen since she had gone into 
this “house,” as they called it. It was 
only right that a man should go and look 
after his own sister, even if he did not 
approve of her. So Roger employed his 
undesired hour of leisure in the way of 
duty, and went to see Agnes, gradually 
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calming himself down out of his disap-— 
pointment on the way. 

The Burchells were not what is called 
a family devoted to each other. They 
were good enough friends, and took a 
proper brotherly and sisterly interest in 
what happened to each other, especially 
as every new piece of family news brought 
acertain amount of enlivenment and va- 
riety and a new subject for conversation 
into the monotonous family life; but they 
were prosaic, and Agnes was the one 
among them whom the others did not un- 
derstand much, and not understanding, 
set down bluntly as fantastic and incom- 
prehensible. Had she fallen in love with 
somebody, or had a “disappointment,” 
they would have entered to a certain de- 
gree into her feelings, and even now 
Roger could not quite divest himself of 
the thought, that, though he knew nothing 
of it, something of this kind must be at 
the root of her withdrawal from home. 
An ideal life, what was that? Neither 
Roger nor any of the rest understood what 
she could mean, or really believed that 
there was any sincerity in such a pretext; 
and he indeed was one of those who had 
been most opposed to her purpose; ask- 
ing scornfully what advantage she sup- 
posed she was to get by going among 
strangers? Was she better than the 
other girls, that she could not make her- 
self comfortable at home? Was there not 
plenty to do there, if that was what she 
wanted? Was there not the parish, if she 
wanted more work? Roger had been 
alike indignant and astonished. But the 
thing was done, and he was in town not 
very far off from where she was, with an 
hour or two to spare. He went with a 
secret antagonism against everything he 
was likely to see. The very name of the 
place nettled him. The “house!” as if 
it was a penitentiary or shelter for the 
destitute, which Azs sister had been obliged 
to find refuge in. He was admitted on 
giving full particulars as to who he was, 
and ushered into the bare little room, cov- 
ered with dusty matting, with religious 
prints of the severest character on the 
walls, and bookshelves full of school- 
books. St. Monica was emblazoned on 
the door of it, which name offended him 
too. Could not the foolish people call it 
the brown room, or the matted room, or 
by any common appellation instead of by 
the name of a saint, whom nobody had 
ever heard of? Agnes came to him, not 
in the dress which she wore out of doors, 
but in a simple black gown, fortunately 
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for her, for what avalanche of objections 
would have tumbled upon her head had 
she come in to him in her cape and poke 
bonnet! He was pleased to see his sister 
and pleased by her delight at the sight of 
him, but yet he could not smooth his brow 
out of displeasure. It gave him an outlet 
for the subdued irritation with which he 
had received his dismissal from the 
square. 

“ Well, Agnes,” he said, “so here you 
are in this papistical place. I had an hour 
to spare and I thought I would come and 
see you.” 

“1 am so glad to see you, Roger. I was 
just thinking of them all at home.” 

“Athome! You were anxious enough 
to get away from home. I wish any one 
knew why. I can’t fancy anything so un- 
natural as a girl wishing to leave home, 
except on a visit, or if she is going to be 
married, or that sort of thing—but to 
come to a place like this! Agnes, I am 
sure there is no one belonging to you who 
knows why.” 

“ Yes,” said Agnes, quietly, “because I 
wanted to do something more, to do some 
duty in the world, not to be like a vegeta- 
ble in the garden.” 

‘« That is just the slang of the period,” 
said wise Roger. “ You can’t say there is 
not plenty to do with all the children to 
look after ; and one never can get a button 
sewed on now.” 

“ Louisa and Liddy were quite able to 
do all and more than all—why should 
there be three of us sewing on buttons? 
and what were we to come to— nothing 
but buttons all our lives?” 

“ Why, I suppose,” said Roger, doubt- 
fully —‘“ what do girls ever come to? 
You would have been married some 
time.” 

“And that is such a delightful pros- 
pect!” cried Agnes, moved to sarcasm. 
“Oh, Roger, is it such an elevated life to 
jog along as papa—as we have seen 
people do, thinking of nothing but how to 
get through the day, and pay the bills, and 
have a good dinner when we can, and 
grumble at our neighbors, the children 
running wild, and the house getting shab- 
by,” said Agnes, unconsciously falling 
into portraiture, “and talking about the 
service of God? What is the service of 
God? Is it just to be comfortable and do 
what you are obliged to do?” 

“ Well, I suppose it is not to make your- 
self uncomfortable,” cried Roger, shirking 
the more serious question. “Though, as 


for that, if you wished, you could be quite 
uncomfortable enough at home. 


What 
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da they mean by calling a room after a 
woman, St. Monica? and all these cru- 
cifixes and things, and that ridiculous 
dress —I am glad to see you have the 
sense not to wear it here at least.” 

“T wear it when I go out; it is not 
ridiculous ; one can go where one pleases, 
that is, wherever one is wanted, in a sis- 
ter’s dress, and the roughest people al- 
ways respect it,” said Agnes, warmly. 
“Oh, Roger, why should you be so preju- 
diced ? do you know what kind of people 
are here? Poor helpless, friendless chil- 
dren, that have got no home, and the sisters 
are like mothers to them. Is that no 
good? What does it matter about the 
name of the room, if a poor destitute baby 
is fed and warmed, and made happy in it? 
Children that would starve and beg and 
rob in the streets, or die —that would be 
the alternative, if these sisters with their 
absurd dresses and their ridiculous ways, 
that make you so angry, did not step in.” 

“Well, 1 suppose they may do some 
good,” said Roger, unwillingly. “ You 
need not get so hot about it; but you 
might do just as much good with less fuss. 
And why should you shut yourself up in a 
penitentiary as if you had done something 
you were ashamed of? Why should you 
slave and teach for your living? We are 
not so poor as that. If the brothers all 
work,” said Roger, with a not unbecom- 
ing glow of pride, “there ought always to 
be plenty for the sisters at home.” 

“But 1 must live my life too, as well as 
my brothers; and do what I can before 
the night comes,” said Agnes, with a little 
solemnity, “ when no man can work.” 

Roger was subdued by the quotation 
more than by all her reasons. He could 
not, as he said to himself, go against 
Scripture, which certainly did exhort every 
man to work before the night cometh. 
Did that mean every woman too? 

“The short and the long of it is,” he 
said, half sulkily, half melted, “that you 


were never content at home, Agnes. Are 
you contented here?” 
That was a home question. Agnes 


shrank a little and faltered, avoiding a di- 
rect reply. 

“ You do not look very contented your- 
self; have you been to see Cara?” she 
said. “ Howis she? I have not hearda 
word of her since I came here.” 

“Oh, Cara is well enough. She is not 
like you, setting up for eccentric work. 
She is quite happy at home. Miss Cherry 
is there at present, looking after her. It 
is a handsome house, choke full of china 
and things. And I suppose, from all I 
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hear, she has a very jolly life,” said Roger, 
with a certain shade of moroseness creep- 
ing over his face, “parties and lots of 
friends.” 

“] daresay she does not forget the peo- 
ple she used to like, for all that,” said 
Agnes, more kind than he was, and divin- 
ing the uncontent in his face. 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are some 
people who never leave her alone, who 
pretend to be old friends too,” said Roger, 
ruefully. “And they live next door, worse 
luck; they are always there. Other old 
friends have no chance beside these Mere- 
diths.” 

“Oh !—is their name Meredith ?” 

“Yes; do you know them? there is one, 
a palavering fellow, talks twenty to the 
dozen, and thinks no end of himself —a 
sneering beggar. I don’t mind the other 
so much; but that Oswald fellow ai 

“ Oh !—is his name Oswald?” 

“TI believe you know him. Do swells 
like that come a-visiting here ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Agnes, anxiously smooth- 
ing down suspicion, “there is a name — 
much the same —in Sister Mary Jane’s 
list of subscriptions. Oh, yes; and the 
gentleman carried a poor child to the hos- 
pital so very kindly. I noticed the name, 
because — becausg there is a poet called 
Oswald, or Owen, or something, Meredith. 
I wondered,” said Agnes, faltering, telling 
the truth but meaning a fib, “ whether it 
could be the same.” 

“Quite likely,” said Roger; “the very 
kind of fellow that would write poetry and 
stuff —a sentimental duffer. To tell the 
truth,” he added, with immense serious- 
ness, “I don’t like to have little Cara ex- 
posed to all his rubbishing talk. She is 
as simple as a little angel, and believes all 
that’s said to her; and when a fellow like 
that gets a girl into a corner, and whispers 
and talks stuff,” Roger continued, growing 
red and wroth 

Agnes did not make any reply. She 
turned round to examine the school-books 
with a sudden start--and, oh me, what 
curious sudden pang was that, as if an 
arrow had been suddenly shot at her, 
which struck right through her heart ? 

“Cara should not let any one whisper 
to her in corners,” she said at last with a 
little sharpness, after her first shock. 
“She is too young for anything of that 
sort; and she is old enough to know 
better,” she added, more sharply still. 
But Roger did not notice this contradic- 
tion. He was too much interested to 
notice exactly what was said. 

“She is too young to be exposed to all 
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that,” he said, mournfully; “how is she 
to find out at seventeen which is false and 
which is true? There now, Agnes, see 
what you might have done, had not you 
shut yourself up here. Nothing so likely 
as that Cara would have asked you to go 
and pay her a visit, and you could have 
taken care of her. But you know how 
romantic poor dear Miss Cherry is, and 
I should not be a bit surprised if that 
child allowed herself to be taken in, and 
threw herself away.” 

And would this be the fault of Agnes, 
who had shut herself up in the “house,” 
and thus precluded all possibility of being 
chosen as the guardian and companion of 
Cara? She smiled a little to herself, not 
without a touch of bitterness; though, 
indeed, after all, if help to one’s neighbor 
is the chief thing to be considered in life, 
it was as worthy a work to take care of 
Cara as to teach the orphans their A, B, C. 
This news of Roger’s, however, introduced, 
he did not well know how, a discord in the 
talk. He fell musing upon the risk to 
which his little lady was exposed, and she 
got distracted with other thoughts. She 
sat beside him, in her plain, long black 
gown, every ornament of her girlhood put 
away from her; her hands, which had 
been very pretty white hands, loosely 
clasped on the table before her, and show- 
ing some signs of injury. It is only in 
romances that the hands of women en- 
gaged in various household labors retain, 
their beauty allthe same. Agnes had now 
a little of everything thrown in her way to 
do, and was required not to be squeamish 
about the uses she put these pretty hands 
to; and it could not be denied that they 
were a little less pretty already. She 
looked down upon them in her sudden 
rush of thought and perceived this. What 
did it matter to the young handmaid of the 
poor whether or not her hands were as 
pretty as usual? but yet, with an instan- 
taneous comparison, her mind rushed to 
Cara, who had no necessity to soil her 
pretty fingers, and to the contrast which 
might be made between them. What did 
it matter that it was wicked and wrong of 
Agnes, self-devoted and aspiring to be 
God’s servant, to feel like this? The wave 
of nature was too strong for her, and car- 
ried her away. 

“Well, I must be going,” said Roger, 
with a sigh. “Iam glad that I have seen 
you, and found you— comfortable. There 
does not seem much here to tempt any 
one ; but still if you like it— I am coming 
back next Sunday. Aunt Mary is pleased 
to have me, and they don’t seem to care 
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at home whether one goes or stays. I 
shall probably lookin at the square. Shall 
I tell Cara about you? She knows you 
have gone away from home, but not where 
you are. She might come to see you.” 

“ T don’t want any visitors,” said Agnes, 
with a little irritation of feeling, which, 
with all the rest of her misdeeds, was laid 
up in her mind to be repented of. “We 
have no time for them, for one thing; and 
half measures are of little use. If I do 
not mean to give myself altogether to my 
work, I had better not have come at all. 
Do not mention my name to Cara. | 
don’t want to see any one here.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are right,” said 
Roger; “if one does go in for this sort of 
thing, it is best to doit thoroughly. What 
is that fearful little cracked kettle of a 
bell? You that used to be so particular, 
and disliked the row of the children, and 
the loud talking, and the bad music, how 
can you put up with all this? You must 
be changed somehow since you came 
here.” 

“T ought to be changed,” said Agnes, 
with a pang in her heart. Alas, how little 
changed she was ! how the sharp little bell 
wore her nerves out, and the rustle of the 
children preparing for chapel, and the 
clanging of all the doors! She went with 
Roger to the gate, which had to be un- 
locked, to his suppressed derision. 

“ Have you to be locked in?” the irrev- 
erent youth said. “Do they think you 
would all run away if you had the chance?” 

Agnes took no notice of this’ unkind 
question. She herself, when she first 
arrived, had been.a little appalled by the 
big medieval key, emblem, apparently, of 
a very tremendous separation from the 
world ; and she would not acknowledge 
that it meant no more than any innocent 
latch. When Roger was gone, she had to 
hasten up stairs to get her poke bonnet, 
and rush down again to take her place 
among her orphans for the evening service 
in the chapel, which the house took pleas- 
ure in calling evensong. She knelt down 
among the rustling, restless children, while 
the cracked bell jangled, and a funny little 
procession of priests and choristers came 
from the vestry door. They were all the 
most excellent people in the world, and 
worthy of reverence in their way; but no 
procession of theatrical swfers was ever 
more quaintly comic than that which sol- 
emnly marched half way round the homely 
little chapel of the house, chanting a hymn 
very much out of tune, and ending in the 
best of curates, a good man, worthy of 
any crowning, civic or sacred, who loved 
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the poor, and whom the poor loved, but 
who loved the ceremonial of these comic- 
solemn processions almost more than the 
poor. With a simple complaisant sense 
of what he was doing for the Church, this 
good man paced slowly past the kneeling 
figure of the young teacher, motionless in 
her black drapery, with her head bent 
down upon her hands. No medizval 
pope, in full certainty of conducting the 
most impressive ceremonial in the world, 
could have been more sincerely convinced 
of the solemnizing effect of his progress, 
or more simply impressed by its spiritual 
grandeur; and no medizval nun, in pas- 
sionate penitence over a broken vow, could 
have been more utterly bowed down and 
prostrate than poor Agnes Burchell, guilty 
of having been beguiled by the pleasant 
voice and pleasant looks of Oswald Mere- 
dith into the dawn of innocent interest in 
that mundane person: she, who had so 
short time since offered herself to God’s 
service — she, who had made up her mind 
that to live an ideal life of high duty and 
self-sacrifice was better than the poor 
thing which vulgar minds called happiness. 
The cracked bell tinkled, and the rude 
choristers chanted, and all the restless 
children rustled about her, distracting her 
nerves and her attentiop. All this outside 
of devotion, she said to herself, and a heart 
distracted with vulgar vanities within! 
Was this the ideal to which she had vowed 
herself —the dream of ahigher life? The 
children pulled at her black cloak in con- 
sternation, and whispered, ‘“ Teacher, 
teacher!” when the service began, and 
she had to stumble up to her feet, and try 
to keep them somewhere near the time in 
their singing. But her mind was too dis- 
turbed to follow the hymn, which was a 
very ecstatic one about the joys of para- 
dise. Oh, wicked, wicked Agnes! what 
was she doing, she asked herself —a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing amid this angelic 
band? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


THIS was a time of great agitation for 
the two houses so close to each other, 
with only a wall dividing the troubles of 
the one from the excitement of the other, 
and a kind of strange union between 
them, linking them more closely in the 
very attempt at disjunction. The greater 
part of the private commotion which was 
going on, as it were, underground, was 
concealed from Cara as not a proper sub- 
ject of discussion before her; but it was 
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not necessary to take any steps of the 
kind with Oswald, who, in his light- 
hearted indifferente, ignored it comfort- 
ably, and followed his own devices through 
the whole without giving the other affairs 
athought. After all, the idea of any one 
exciting him or her self over the question 
whether a respectable old fogey, like Mr. 
Beresford, should go on paying perpetual 
visits to a respectable matron like his 
mother, touched Oswald’s mind with a 
sense of the ludicrous which surmounted 
all seriousness. If they liked it, what pos- 
sible harm could there be? He had not 
the uneasy prick of wounded feeling, the 
sense of profanation which moved Edward 
at the idea of his mother’s conduct being 
questioned in any way. Oswald was fond 
of his mother, and proud of her, though 
he was disposed to smile at her absurd 
popularity and the admiration she excited 
among her friends. He would have 
thought it a great deal more natural that 
he himself should be the object of attrac- 
tion; but, granting the curious taste of 
society, at which he felt disposed to laugh, 
it rather pleased him that Azs mother 
should be so popular, still admired and 
followed at her age. He thought, like 
Mr. Sommerville, that she was something 
of a humbug, getting up that pretence of 
sympathy with everybody, which it was 
impossible any one in her senses could 
feel. But so long as it brought its re- 
ward, in the shape of so much friendliness 
from everybody, and gratitude for the 
words and smiles, which cost nothing, 
Oswald, at least, saw no reason to com- 
plain. And as for scandal arising about 
Mr. Beresford! he could not but laugh ; 
at their age! So he pursued his easy 
way as usual, serenely light-hearted, and 
too much occupied with his own affairs to 
care much for other people’s. In addition 
to this, it must be added that Oswald was 
falling very deep in love. These inter- 
views between the hospital and the house 
were but meagre fare to feed a passion 
upon; but the very slightness of the link, 
the oddity of the circumstances, every- 
thing about it delighted the young man, 
who had already gone through a great 
many drawing-room flirtations, and _re- 
quired the help of something more p‘quant. 
He was very happy while they were all so 
agitated and uncomfortable. Twice a 
week were hospital days, at which he 
might hope to see her; and almost every 
morning now he managed to cross the 
path of the little school procession, and, 
at least see her, if he did not always catch 
the eye of the demure little teacher in her 
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long black cloak. Sometimes she would 
look at him sternly, sometimes she gave 
him a semi-indignant, sometimes a wholly 
friendly glance, sometimes he feared, did 
not perceive him at all. But that was not 
Oswald’s fault. He madea point of taking 
off his hat, and indeed holding it in his 
hand a moment longer than was necessary, 
by way of showing his respect, whether she 
showed any signs of perceiving him or 
not. She went softly along the vulgar 
pavement, with steps which he thought he 
could distinguish among all the others, 
ringing upon the stones with a little 
rhythm of her own, about which he im- 
mediately wrote some verses. All this he 
would tell to Cara, coming to her in the 
morning before he set out to watch the 
children defiling out of the house. And 
all the world thought, as was natural, that 
the subject of these talks was his love for 
Cara, not his love, confided to Cara, for 
some one else. 

As for Agnes, she not only saw Oswald 
every time he made his appearance, 
whether she allowed him to know it or 
not, but she felt his presence in every 
nerve and vein, with anger for the first 
day or two after Roger’s visit, then with a 
softening of all her heart towards him as 
she caught his reverential glance, his eager 
appeal to her attention. After all, whis- 
pers to Cara, whom he had known all her 
life —little Cara, who even to Agnes her- 
self seemed a child — could not mean half 
so much as this daily haunting of her own 
walks, this perpetual appearance wherever 
she was. That was a totally different 
question from her own struggle not to 
notice him, not to think of him. The fact 
that it was shocking and terrible on her 
part to allow her mind to dwell on any 
man, or any man’s attentions, while occu- 
pied in the work to which she had devot- 
ed herself, and filling almost the position 
of a consecrated sister, was quite a differ- 
ent thing from the question whether he 
was a false and untrustworthy person, 
following her with the devices of vulgar 
pursuit, a thing too impious to think of, 
too humiliating. Agnes was anxious to 
acquit the man who admired and sought 
her, as well as determined to reject his 
admiration ; and, for the moment, the first 
was actually the more important matter 
of the two. Herself she could be sure of. 
She had not put her hand to the plough 
merely to turn back. She was not going 
to abandon her ideal at the call of the first 
lover who held out his hand to her. Sure- 
ly not; there could be no doubt on that 
subject; but that this generous, gentle 
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young man, with those poetic sentiments 
which had charmed yet abashed her 
mind, that he should be false to his fair 
exterior, and mean something unlovely 
and untrue, instead of a real devotion, that 
was too terrible to believe. Therefore, 
she did not altogether refuse to reply to 
Oswald’s inquiries when the next hospital 
day brought about another meeting. This 
time he did not even pretend that the 
meeting was accidental, that he had been 
too late for making the proper inquiries in 
his own person, but went up to her, eagerly 
asking for “ our little patient,” with all the 
openness of a recognized acquaintance. 

“ Emmy is better —if you mean Emmy,” 
said Agnes, with great state. ‘“ The fever 
is gone, and I hope she will soon be well.” 

“ Poor little Emmy,” said Oswald ; “ but 
I don’t want her to be well too soon — 
that is, it would not do to hurry her recov- 
ery. She must want a great deal of care 
still.” 

He hoped she would smile at this, or 
else take it literally and reply seriously ; 
but Agnes did neither. She walked on, 
with a stately air, quickening her pace 
slightly, but not so as to look as if she 
were trying to escape. 

“I suppose, as the fever is gone, she 
has ceased to imagine herself in heaven,” 
said Oswald. “ Happy child! when sick- 
ness has such illusions, it is a pity to be 
well. We are not so well off in our com- 
monplace life.” 

He thought she would have responded 
to the temptation and turned upon him to 
ask what he meant by calling life com- 
monplace; and indeed the wish stirred 
Agnes so that she had to quicken her pace 
in order to resist the bait thus offered. 
She said nothing, however, to Oswald’s 
great discomfiture, who felt that nothing 
was so bad as silence, and did not know 
how to overcome the blank, which had 
more effect on his lively temperament 
than any amount of disapproval and oppo- 
sition. But he made another valorous 
effort before he would complain. 

“ Yours, however, is not a commonplace 
life,” he said. “We worldlings pay for 
our ease by the sense that we are living 
more or less ignobly, but it must be very 
different with you who are doing good 
always. Only, forgive me, is there not a 
want of a little pleasure, a little color, a 
little brightness? The world is so beau- 
tiful,” said Oswald, his voice slightly fal- 
tering, not so much from feeling, as from 
fear that he might be venturing on dubious 
ground. “ And we are so young.” 


That pronoun, so softly said, with such 
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a tender emphasis and meaning, so much 
more than was ever put into two letters 
before, went to the heart of Agnes. She 
was trying so hard to be angry with him, 
trying to shut herself against the insinuat- 
ing tone of his voice, and those attempts 
to beguile her into conversation. All the 
theoretical fervor that was in her mind had 
been boiling up to reply, and perhaps her 
resolution would not have been strong 
enough to restrain her, had not that we 
come in, taking the words from her lips 
and the strength from her mind. She 
could neither protest against the wicked- 
ness and weakness of consenting to live 
an ignoble life, nor indignantly declare that 
there was already more than pleasure, hap- 
piness, and delight in the path of self-sac- 
rifice, when all the force was stolen out of 
her by that tiny monosyllable — we / How 
dared he identify himself with her? draw 
her into union with him by that little melt- 
ing yet binding word? She went on faster 
than ever in the agitation of her thoughts, . 
and was scarcely conscious that she made 
him no answer; though surely what he 
had said called for some reply. 

Oswald was at his wit’s end. He did 
not know what to say more. He made a 
little pause for some answer, and then get- 
ting none, suddenly changed his tone into 
one of pathetic appeal. “Are you angry 
with me?” he said. ‘ What have I done? 
Don’t you mean to speak to me any 
more ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, turning suddenly round, 
so that he could not tell which of his ques- 
tions she was answering. “Iam vexed 
that you will come with me. Gentlemen 
do not insist on walking with ladies to 
whom they have not been introduced — 
whom they have met only by chance * 

He stopped short suddenly, moved by 
the accusation: but unfortunately Agnes 
too, startled by his start, stopped also, and 
gave him a curious, half-defiant, half-ap- 
pealing look, as if asking what he was 
going to do; and this look took away all 
the irritation which her words had pro- 
duced. He proceeded to excuse himself, 
walking on, but at a slower pace, compel- 
ling her to wait for him—for it did not 
occur to Agnes, though she had protested 
against his company, to take the remedy 
into her own hands, and be so rude as to 
break away. 

“ What could I do?” he said piteously. 
“You would not tell me even your name 
— you know mine. I don’t know how to 
address you, nor how to seek acquaintance 
in all the proper forms. It is no fault of 
mine.” 
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This confused Agnes by a dialectic arti- 
fice for which she was not prepared. He 
gave a very plausible reason, not for the 
direct accusation against him, but for a 
lesser collateral fault. She had to pause 
for a moment before she could see her way 
out of the maze. “I did not mean that. 
I meant you should not come at all,” she 
said. 

“Ah! you cannot surely be so hard 
upon me,” cried Oswald, in real terror, for 
it had not occurred to him that she would, 
in cold blood, send him away. “ Don’t 
banish me!” he cried. “Tell me what I 
am to do for the introduction — where am 
I to go? I will do anything. Is it my 
fault that I did not know you till that day ? 
— till that good child, bless her, broke her 
leg. I shall always be grateful to poor 
little Emmy. She shall have a crutch of 
gold if she likes. She shall never want 
anything I can give her. Do you think I 
don’t feel the want of that formula of an 
introduction? With that I should be 
happy. I should be able to see you at 
other times than hospital days, in other 

laces than the streets. The streets are 
eautiful ever since I knew you,” cried 
the young man, warming with his own 
words, which made him feel the whole 
situation much more forcibly than before, 
and moved him at least, whether they 
moved her or not. 

“Oh!” cried Agnes, in distress, “you 
must not talk to me so. You must not 
come with me, Mr. Meredith; is not my 
dress enough ™ 

“There now!” he said, “see what a 
disadvantage I am under. I dare not call 
you Agnes, which is the only sweet name 
I know. And your dress! You told me 
yourself you were not a sister.” 

“It is quite true,” she said, looking at 
him, trying another experiment. “I am 
a poor teacher, quite out of your 
sphere.” 

“ But then, fortunately, I am not poor,” 
said Oswald,’almost gaily, in sudden tri- 
umph. “ Only tell me where your people 
are, where I am to go for that introduc- 
tion. I thank thee, Lady Agnes, Princess 
Agnes, for teaching me that word. I will 
get my introduction or die.” 

“Oh, here we are at the house!” she 
cried suddenly, in a low tone of horror, 
and darted away from him up the steps to 
the open door. Sister Mary Jane was 
standing there unsuspicious, but visibly 
surprised. She had just parted with some 
one, whom poor Agnes, in her terror, ran 
against; for in the warmth of the discus- 
sion they had come up to the very gate of 
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the house, the entrance to that sanctuary 
where lovers were unknown. Sister Mary 
Jane opened a pair of large blue eyes, 
which Oswald (being full of admiration 
for all things that were admirable) had al- 
ready noted, and gazed at him, bewildered, 
letting Agnes pass without comment. He 
took off his hat with his most winning 
look of admiring respectfulness as he 
went on — no harm in winning over Sister 
Mary Jane, who was a fair and comely 
sister, though no longer young. Would 
Agnes, he wondered, have the worldly 
wisdom to make out that he was an old 
acquaintance, or would she confess the 
truth? Would Sister Mary Jane prove a 
dragon, or, softened by her own beauty 
and the recollection of past homages, ex- 
cuse the culprit? Oswald knew very well 
that anyhow, while he walked off un- 
blamed and unblamable, the girl who had 
been only passive, and guilty of no more 
than the mildest indiscretion, would have 
to suffer more or less. This, however, did 
not move him to any regret for having 
compromised her. It rather amused him, 
and seemed to give him a hold over her. 
She could not take such high ground now 
and order himaway. She wasin the same 
boat, so to speak. Next time they met, 
she would have something to tell which 
he would almost have a right to know. It 
was the establishing of confidence be- 
tween them. Oswald did not reckon at a 
very serious rate the suffering that might 
arise from Sister Mary Jane’s rebuke. 
“They have nothumbscrews in those new 
convents, and they don’t. build girls up in 
holes in the walls nowadays,” he said to 
himself, and, on the whole, the incident 
anon less likely to end in harm than in 
ood. 

“ Agnes did not think so, who rushed 
in—not to her room, which would have 
been a little comfort, but to the curtained 
corner of the dormitory, from which she 
superintended night and day “the middle 
girls,” who were her charge, and where 
she was always afraid of some small pair 
of peeping eyes prying upon her seclu- 
sion. She threw off her bonnet, and flung 
herself on her knees by the side of her 
little bed. Oh, what a farce it was,” she 
thought, to cover such feelings as surged 
in her heart under the demure drapery of 
that black cloak, or to tie the conventual 
bonnet over cheeks that burned with 
blushes, called there by such words as she 
had been hearing! She bent down her 
face upon the coverlet and cried as if her 
heart would break, praying for forgive- 
ness, though these same foolish words 
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would run in and out of her prayers, mix- 
ing with her heart-broken expressions of 
penitence in the most bewildering med- 
ley. After all, there was no such dreadful 
harm done. She was not a sister, nor had 
she ever intended to be a sister, but that 
very simple reflection afforded the fanciful 
girl no comfort. She had come here to 
seek a higher life, and lo, at once, at the 
first temptation, had fallen — fallen, into 
what? Into the foolishness of the foolish- 
est girl without an ideal—she whose 
whole soul had longed to lay hold on the 
ideal, to get into some higher atmosphere, 
on some loftier level of existence. It was 
not Sister Mary Jane she was afraid of, it 
was herself whom she had so offended; 
for already, could it be possible? insidi- 
ous traitors in her heart had begun to ply 
her with suggestions of other kinds of 
perfection; wicked lines of poetry stole 
into her head, foolish stories came to her 
recollection. Oh! even praying, even 
penitence were not enough to keep out this 
strife. She sprang to her feet, and rushed 
to St. Cecilia, the room which was her 
battle-ground, and where the noise of the 
girls putting away their books and work, 
and preparing to go to tea, promised her 
exemption, for a little while at least, from 
any possibility of thought. But Agnes 
was not to be let off so easily. In the 
passage she met Sister Mary Jane. “I 
was just going to send for you,” said the 
sister, benign but serious. ‘Come to my 
room, Agnes. Sister Sarah Ann will take 
the children to tea.” 

Agnes followed, with her heart, she 
thought, standing still. But it would bea 
relief to be scolded, to be delivered from 
the demon of self-reproach in her own 
bosom. Sister Mary Jane seated herself 
at a table covered with school-books and 
account-books, in the little bare room, laid 
with matting, which was all the house 
afforded for the comfort of its rulers. She 
pointed to a low seat which all the elder 
girls knew well, which was the stool of 
repentance for the community. “My 
dear,” said Sister Mary Jane, “did you 
know that gentleman in the world? Tell 
me truly, Agnes. You are only an asso- 
ciate: you are not under our rule, and 
there is no harm in speaking to an ac- 
quaintance. Butso long as any one wears 
our dress, there must be a certain amount 
of care. Did you know him, my dear, tell 


me, in the world?” 

Agnes could not meet those serious 
eyes. 
She began to cry. 


Her head drooped upon her breast. 
“1 do not think it was 
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my fault. Oh, I have been wrong, but I 
did not mean it. It was not my fault.” 

“ That is not an answer, my dear,” said 
Sister Mary Jane. 

And then the whole story came rushing 
forth with sobs and excuses and self-accu- 
sations allin one. “It is the badness.in 
my heart. I want to be above the world, 
but I cannot. Things come into my mind 
that I don’t want to think. I would 
rather, far rather, be devoted to my work, 
and think of nothing else, like you, Sister 
Mary Jane. And then I get tempted to 
talk, to give my opinion. I was always 
fond of conversation. Tell me what to do 
to keep my course straight, to be like you. 
Oh, if I could keep steady and think of 
one thing. Itis my thoughts that run off 
in every direction: it is not this gentle- 
man. Oh, what can one do when one’s 
heart is so wrong!” 

Sister Mary Jane listened with a smile. 
Oswald’s confidence in her beautiful eyes 
was perhaps not misplaced. And _ prob- 
ably she was conscious now and then of 
thinking of something else as much as her 
penitent. She said, “ My dear, I don’t 
think you have avocation. I never thought 
it. A girl may be a very good girl and 
not have a vocation. So you need not be 
very unhappy if your thoughts wander; all 
of us have not the same gifts. But, Agnes, 
even if you were in the world, instead of 
being in this house, which should make 
you more careful, you would not let a gen- 
tleman talk to you whom you did not know. 
You must not do it again.” 

“Tt was not meant badly,” said Agnes, 
veering to self-defence. ‘He wanted to 
know how little Emmy was. It was the 
gentleman who carried her to the hospital. 
It was kindness, it was not meant for a 

“Yes, I saw who it was. And I can 
understand how it came about. But it is 
so easy to let an acquaintance spring up, 
and so difficult to end it when it has taken 
root. Perhaps, my dear, you had better 
not go to little Emmy again.” 

“Oh!” Agnes gave a cry of remon- 
strance and protest. It did not hurt her 
to be told not to speak to him any more — 
but not to go to little Emmy! She was 
not sure herself that it was all for little 
Emmy’s sake, and this made her still more 
unhappy, but not willing to relinquish the 
expedition. Sister Mary Jane, however, 
took no notice of thecry. She put a heap 
of exercises into Agnes’s hands to be cor- 
rected. They must all be done to-night,” 
she said, calculating with benevolent se- 
verity that this would occupy all the avail- 
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able time until bed-time. “ One nail drives 
out another,” she said to herself, being 
an accomplished person, with strange 
tongues at her command. And thus she 
sent the culprit away, exhausted with tears 
and supplied with work. “I will send you 
some tea to St. Monica, where you can be 
quiet,” she said. And there Agnes toiled 
all the evening over her exercises, and had 
nota moment to spare. ‘“ Occupation, oc- 
cupation,” said the sister to herself; “ that 
is the only thing. She will do very well if 
she has no time to think.” 
But was that the ideal life? I doubt if 
Sister Mary Jane thought so; but she was 
old enough to understand the need of such 
props, which Agnes was still young enough 
to have indignantly repudiated. For her 
part, Agnes felt that a little more thought 
would save her. If she could get vain 
imaginations out of her head, and those 
scraps of poetry, and bits of foolish novels, 
and replace them with real thought — 
thought upon serious subjects, something 
worthy the name —how soon would all 
those confusing, tantalizing shadows flee 
away! But, in the mean time, it is- unde- 
niable that the girl left this interview with 
a sense of relief, such as, it is to be sup- 
posed, is one of the chief reasons why con- 
fession continues to hold its place, named 
or nameless, in all religious communions 
more or less. Sister Mary Jane was not 
the spiritual director of the community, 
though I think the place would have very 
well become her; but it was undeniable 
that the mind of Agnes was lightened after 
she had poured forth her burdens; also 
that her sin did not look quite so heinous 
as it had done before; also, that the de- 
spair which had enveloped her, and of 
which the consciousness that she must 
never so sin again formed no inconsider- 
able part, was imperceptibly dispelled, and 
the future as well as the past made less 
gloomy. Perhaps, if any very searching 
inspection had been made into those re- 
cesses of her soul which were but imper- 
fectly known to Agnes herself, it might 
have been read that there was no longer 
any crushing weight of certainty as to the 
absolute cessation of the sin; but that was 
beyond the reach of investigation. Any- 
how, she had no time to think any more. 
Never had exercises so bad come under 
the young teacher’s inspection; her brain 
reeled over the misspellings, the misun- 
derstandings. Healthy human ignorance, 
indifference, opacity, desire to get done 
anyhow, could not have shown to greater 
advantage. They entirely carried out the 
intentions of Sister Mary Jane, and left 
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her not a moment for thought, until she 
got to her recess in the dormitory. And 
then, after the whisperings were all hushed, 
and the lights extinguished, Agnes was 
too tired for anything but sleep —a result 
of occupation which the wise sister was 
well aware of too. Indeed, everything 
turned out so well in the case of this young 
penitent, that Sister Mary Jane deemed it 
advisable not to interfere with the visits to 
the hospital. If she surmounted tempta- 
tion, why then she was safe ; if not, other 
steps must be taken. Anyhow, it was 
well that her highly wrought feelings and 
desire of excellence should be put to the 
test; and as Agnes was not even a postu- 
lant, but still in “the world,” an unwise 
backsliding of this kind was less impor- 
tant. No real harm could come to her. 
Nevertheless, Sister Mary Jane watched 
her slim figure disappear along the street 
from her window with unusual interest. 
Was it mere interest in little Emmy that 
had made the girl so anxious to go, or was 
she eager to encounter the test and try 
her own strength? Or was there still 
another reason, a wish more weak, more 
human, more girlish? Agnes walked on 
very quickly, pleased to find herself at 
liberty. She was proud of the little pa- 
tient, whose small face brightened with 
delight at the sight of her. And she did 
not like the sensation of being shut up out 
of danger, and saved arbitrarily from temp- 
tation. Her heart rose with determina- 
tion to keep her own pure ideal path, 
whatever solicitations or blandishments 
might assail her. And indeed, to Agnes, 
as toa knight of romance, it is not to be 
denied that “the danger’s self was lure 
alone.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
HENRIETTA MARIA. 


HENRIETTA MARIA, queen of Charles 
I., was the daughter of Henry of Navarre 
and Marie de Medicis. She inherited 
qualities of mind and temperament from 
both parents. Her courage, energy, 
promptitude, we may trace to the victor 
of Ivry, though the masculine strength of 
Henry was in her dashed with feminine 
vehemence ; and there are passages in her 
history, interpreted on principles of poetry 
and Platonism by Miss Strickland, viewed 
more prosaically by Hallam, which recall 
the passion and impulsiveness of the lover 
of the fair Gabrielle. From her Medicean 
mother she had an organization exquisitely 
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sensitive to beauty in painting, a capacity 
of attaining consummate excellence in 
music, and an intense fervor of devotion 
to the Roman Catholic Church. She was 
born in Paris in 1609, a few months before 
her father was murdered by Ravaillac. 
Her mother committed her religious train- 
ing to a Carmelite nun of the highest en- 
thusiasm. 

In her sixteenth year she was married 
to Charles. The marriage articles pro- 
vided that she and her retinue should 
practise the ordinances of their religion 
with fitting dignity, and that her children 
should be educated by her until their thir- 
teenth year. There appears to have been 
a kind of understanding between the 
courts of London and of Paris that this 
last engagement was a mere form. The 
French court played fast and loose with 
the Vatican, the English negotiators with 
the Parliament and people of England. 
Marie de Medicis, however, looked on the 
stipulation as a reality, and the success of 
Henrietta Maria in giving it effect cost her 
children the crown of these realms. When 
she left Ffance for England, she received 
a letter from her mother, enjoining her 
with the utmost solemnity to act in her 
new sphere as the missionary and pro- 
tectress of Catholicism. “The descend- 
ant of St. Louis,” she was exhorted to 
strive, like him, “ for the good of the faith 
and the exaltation of the Church,” and to 
follow his example in being faithful unto 
death “ among the infidels.” 

The king met her at Dover At the 
moment of his arrival she was at break- 
fast, but rose from table, ran down a pair 
of stairs, and on seeing him offered to 
kneel and kiss his hand. He “ wrapped 
her up in his arms with many kisses.” 
She had got ready a little French speech. 
“ Sire, je suis venue en ce pays de votre 
majesté pour étre commandée de vous” — 
here she broke down and burst into tears, 
but Charles came to her relief with more 
kisses and tender protestations. She was 
tiny in person, with features of large 
form but delicately shaped, brown hair, 
dark eyes now touchingly soft, now spark- 
ling like stars, air spzrétuelle, complexion 
“perfectly beautiful,” and something in 
her face which “ made all the world love 
her.” Not an unpleasant thing for a 
bridegroom to “wrap her up in his arms 
with many kisses !” 

Presently they started for Canterbury. 
On Barham Downs a pavilion was erected 
and a banquet prepared. The king, who 
had winning ways with those he loved, 
was tenderly gallant, carving with his own 
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royal hand for Henrietta, and serving her 
both with pheasant and venison. Under 
the June sky, in the bracing air of the 
upland near the sea, her spirits rose, and 
her joyful sympathy with the men and 
manners of her new home passed all 
bounds. Father Sancy, her confessor, 
comes sidling up to her elbow, and _ whis- 
pers that it is the vigil of St. John the 
Baptist, when no. good Catholic would 
give scandal by eating flesh. Henrietta 
sticks to the savory meat, and lets the 
austere shaveling sidle back again. Her 
English subjects, watching these symp- 
toms with eager Protestant eyes, are in 
ecstasies of delight. “Can your Majesty,” 
ventures one bold inquirer to ask, “ toler- 
ate a Huguenot?” “Why not?” an- 
swers Henrietta; “was not my father 
one?” They entered London by the 
river, where hundreds of glittering barges, 
with streamers flying, joined the royal 
procession. 

This brilliant dawn of married life was 
soon overcast, nor did the gay ecclesiasti- 
cal contumacies of Barham Downs herald 
the emancipation of the queen from the 
rule of Father Sancy. On the first day of 
her holding court at Whitehall, she showed 
that her eyes could flash the dark light- 
nings of anger, as well as beam with the 
piquant sweetness of coy surrender. 
Finding a room inconveniently hot and 
crowded, she cleared it “ with one scowl.” 
Charles soon became aware that she was 
to be Catholic first and English second. 
Neither her pride as a wife nor her ambi- 
tion as a queen could prevail with her to 
take part in the coronation. Not even 
from a latticed box in the Abbey would 
she wituess the ceremony, or countenance 
the schismatic Church of England. On 
no point could Charles be more keenly 
sensitive; but Henrietta was inexorable. 
She atoned to Father Sancy for the freak- 
ish peccadilloes of Barham Downs by os- 
tentatious and abject submission to her 
spiritual advisers. While the latter rode 
in a carriage, she trudged through the mud 
on foot in penitential pilgrimage; and 
Charles always believed, nor has the state- 
ment, though denied by Henrietta and 
mythically colored by her enemies, been 
ever conclusively disproved, that she once 
went to Tyburn and paid reverend homage 
to those questionable martyrs who had 
died for the Gunpowder Plot. 

These things soon made her unpopular 
in England, but her conduct is not sur- 
prising. She must have felt, on establish- 
ing herself in London, that something very 
like a fraud had been practised upon her. 
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Her marriage articles conceded all that 
was required for the free and stately prac- 
tice of her religion, and both King James 
and King Charles had made large prom- 
ises as to the toleration of Catholics in 
general. She found herself in the midst 
of a nation fanatically Protestant, con- 
vinced that the toleration of Popery was a 
henious sin, and shuddering at the “ idol- 
atry of the mass.” The strongest in- 
stincts of her nature, devotion to her 
Church, pride in her father andin France, 
sense of what was due to her as a wife 
who had given her hand under special 
conditions, and compassion for the perse- 
cuted Catholics of England, combined to 
make her shake the torch of her faith in 
the faces of her English subjects. 

Not the less is it true that a more pru- 
dent woman might have done more for 
the English Catholics than was done by 
the impulsive and vehement Henrietta. 
She took the part of her priests and her 
French attendants with blind and passion- 
ate fervor. Poor Charles had a dreadful 
time of it between her priests, her women, 
and her own poutings and petulancies. 
There were upwards of four hundred 
foreigners in her train, mostly priests and 
women, and they seem to have addressed 
themselves, with the ingenuity of experts, 
to the task of making mischief between 
husband and wife. He complained that 
when he “had anything to say” to Henri- 
etta, he “must manage her servants first.” 
At last he plucked up courage to order 
the whole crew to Somerset House, as a 
preliminary step to their quitting England. 
The scene which followed was tragicom- 
ical in a high degree: women howling, 
men gesticulating and vociferating, the 
queen, led away by Charles from the im- 
mediate scene of conflict, breaking win- 
dows in frenzied attempts to express sym- 
pathy with her departing household. He 
remained master, and soon followed up his 
triumph by giving the emphatic order to 
Buckingham to drive the French out of 
England, “like so many wild beasts.” A 
body of yeomen had to be called in before 
the foreigners would budge. At sight of 
the armed men they yielded, and proceed- 
ed to the place of embarkation. 

These summary proceedings with per- 
sons for whose attendance on the queen 
in England provision had been made in 
the marriage treaty were viewed with 
more interest than satisfaction in the court 
of France. Charles forwarded to his con- 
fidential agent in Paris a letter on the sub- 
ject, to be submitted to the mother of 
Henrietta Maria. He details with naive 
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simplicity the petulancies of his girl-wife, 
his tenderness for whom is all the while 
unmistakable. On one occasion, when 
certain lands had been assigned her, she 
resolved to have her own servants put into 
their management, and “ one night,” writes 
Charles, “when I was in bed, she put a 
paper into my hand” with the names of 
those whom she intended to be thus 
favored. He told her that her French 
attendants could not serve her as pro- 
posed. Sharp words ensued, and at last 
“she bade me plainly take my lands to 
myself ;” if she could not put her servants 
into the places, she would rather have cash 
down. “I bade her then remember to 
whom she spake, and told her that she 
ought not to use me so. Then she fell 
into a passionate discourse, how she was 
miserable,” etc. etc. She refused even to 
hear him, crying out that she was not “ of 
that base quality to be used so ill.” He 
conquered, so at least he says — “I made 
her both hear me and end that discourse.” 
He does not describe the means used. 

The queen-mother sent over Marshal 
Bassompierre to see whether the course 
of this true love could not be got to run a 
little more smoothly. The marshal, a 
judicious, long-winded gentleman, was ex- 
perienced in love troubles. He had once, 
poor soul, “ burned more than six thousand 
love-letters, with which different ladies 
had from time to time been so good as to 
honor him.” He discharged his delicate 
task in London with fair success. Firmly 
defending the queen when he believed her 
to have been misrepresented, and stoutly 
maintaining, for one thing, that the offen- 
sive pilgrimage to the shrine of the Gun- 
powder Plot martyrs was a legend founded 
on an innocent evening walk, taken after 
a day spent in religious exercises, he saw 
that she had been a good deal in the wrong, 
and that Charles was, on the whole, an 
affectionate husband. Bassompierre re- 
turned to France to tell Marie de Medicis 
that there was not a little to be said 
in favor of the dismissal of the French 
retinue, and that Henrietta had been way- 
ward. He took Father Sancy back with 
him to Paris, — an excellent riddance. 

In the absence of the Frenchwomen, 
and with a sensible man installed as con- 
fessor in the place of Sancy, Henrietta 
learned to love her husband, and to ex- 
change the fitful humors of married girl- 
hood for the deeper joys of the attached 
wife. The death of Buckingham, in 1628, 
secured her the empire of Charles’s heart, 
and she was henceforward dearer to him 
than all the world. It is a noteworthy 
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circumstance that Bossuet imputes to her 
influence the abandonment of the Hugue- 
nots, after the death of Buckingham, by 
the English court. The great duke, 
whose fundamental objects were success 
and popularity, may have been bent upon 
reconciling king and Parliament, and mak- 
ing himself the best-loved man in the 
kingdom, by strenuously adopting the 
cause of French Protestantism, and of 
Continental Protestantism in general. 
The strife between him and Henrietta had 
waxed so violent that he told her queens 
had lost their heads in England. Mere 
girl as she was, with none to help her but 
priests and women, Henrietta must have 
possessed unlimited courage to provoke 
the hostility of Buckingham. Possibly, 
indeed, she hardly knew what she was 
doing. Homerand Mr. Ruskin pronounce 
a fly the bravest of living creatures. But 
I think the courage of Henrietta was of 
steadier temper. Having never quailed 
before Buckingham, and having arrived 
at an understanding with Laud, she won 
and maintained ascendency over the weak 
and uxorious Charles. He wrote to her 
mother that the only dispute between him 
and Henrietta now was which should 
“vanquish the other by affection, each 
deeming the victory is gained when the 
wishes of the other are discerned and fol- 
lowed.” 

At length, when she had been married 
five years, on the edge of summer, 1630 — 
May 29 — she had a son that lived. Dr. 
Laud christened the little one Charles. 
Henrietta was immensely delighted with 
him, writing to a French friend that he 
was a big, ugly fellow, and looked wiser 
than his mother. For the next ten years 
she was the happiest of women. In her 
nursery with her boys and girls, or filling 
the galleries of Whitehall with her incom- 
parable voice while she sang to the child 
in her arms, she had all the felicity, as she 
herself told Madame de Motteville, which 
she could possess as queen, as mother, 
and as wife. Not forgetting her mission 
as protectress of the English Catholics, 
zealously shielding recusants, and securing 
for her co-religionists the services of three 
successive nuncios of the Holy See, she 
nevertheless took at this time compara- 
tively small interest in politics. In the 
court circle she was eminently popular, 
and she had already at least one personal 
adherent — her page Harry Jermyn — who 
was prepared to go through fire and water 
in herservice. Letters of the time speak 


of her as “nimble and quick, black-eyed, 
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brown-haired, and a brave lady.” Her 
eyes were celebrated by Waller: — 


Such radiant eyes, 
Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies ! 


Her wit is attested by De Motteville, “ zx- 
finiment de Pesprit.”. She was fond of 
gardening, and imported fruit-trees from 
France. Better still, there was her pet 
colony to be looked after, Maryland, as 
Charles fondly called it; whither fifteen 
hundred “homeless children,” the glean- 
ing of London streets in that pious time, 
had been sent. Dances, masques, and 
revels sped the rosy hours. 

Under these circumstances, her Majesty 
would probably have smiled in magnani- 
mous good-nature, qualified by contempt, 
at the disrespectful language applied to 
queens who patronized plays and dances, 
by Mr. William Prynne, if Dr. Laud had 
not seen fit to make an example of that 
noticeable person. William Prynne is as 
characteristic a figure of the Puritan revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century as Jean 
Paul Marat of the Jacobin revolution of 
the eighteenth, though the balance of su- 
periority, in respect both of solid ability 
and moral healthfulness, is greatly in favor 
of Prynne. It will be worth our while to 
take a careful look at him. 

He had received a good education at the 
Bath Grammar School and Oriel College, 
Oxford, had become an “ utter barrister ” 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and had begun, about 
1630, to publish writings of a vehemently 
Puritan character. In 1633 appeared his 
“ Histrio-Mastix, the Players’ Scourge.” 
Its title-page is so vivid a bit, not so much 
of the history of the seventeenth century 
as of the seventeenth century itself, that 
I shall quote it verbatim et literatim, 
suppressing only an imposing array of 
sentences from Cyprian, Lactantius, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, printed as 
mottoes : — 


Histrio-Mastix, the Players Scourge, or 
Actors Tragzedie, Divided into two parts. 
Wherein it is largely evidenced, by divers 
Arguments, by the concurring Authorities 
and Resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture ; 
of the whole Primitive Church, both under 
the Law and Gospell; of 55 Synodes and 
Councels ; of 71 Fathers and Chelation Writ- 
ers, before the yeare of our Lord 1200; of 
above 150 foraigne and domestique Protestant 
and Popish Authors, since; of 40 Heathen 
Philosophers, Historians, Poets; of many 
Heathen, many Christian Nations, Repub- 
liques, Emperors, Princes, Magistrates; of 
sundry Apostolicall, Canonicall, Imperiall 
Constitutions; and of our owne English 
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Statutes, Magistrates, Universities, Writers, 
Preachers, That popular Stage-playes (the 
very Pompes of the Divell which we renounce 
in Baptisme, if we beleeve the Fathers) are 
sinfull, heathenish, lewde, ungodly Spectacles, 
and most pernicious Corruptions ; condemned 
in all ages, as intolerable Mischiefes to 
Churches, to Republickes, to the manners, 
mindes, and soules of men. And that the 
Profession of Play-poets, of Stage players; 
together with the penning, acting, and fre- 
quenting of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, in- 
famous and misbeseeming Christians. All 
pretences to the contrary are here likewise 
fully answered ; and the unlawfulness of act- 
ing, of beholding Academical Enterludes, 
briefly discussed; besides sundry other par- 
ticulars concerning Dancing, Dicing, Health- 
drinking, &c., of which the Table will informe 
you. By William Prynne, an Utter-Barrister 
of Lincolnes Inne. 


(Then follow the mottoes). 


London. 
Printed by E. A. and W. I. for Michael Sparke, 
and are to be sold at the Blue Bible, 
in Greene Arbour, in little 
Old Bayly. 1633. 


The promises, or threats, of this title- 
page, are conscientiously fulfilled in the 
book. There area thousand pages closely 
printed, and the margins are crowded to 
the very edge with illustrative extracts, 
generally in Latin. The labor of collect- 
ing the enormous mass of materials must 
have been stupendous. Prynne was a 
rigid Anglican of the Edward VI. type, 
austerely zealous for the purification of 
the Church from Popery, Arminianism, rit- 
ualism, and of the land from vice. An in- 
tense fervor, gloomy but sincere, pervades 
his book, a genuine passion to sweep 
wickedness into the kennels, and do scav- 
enger work for God. The gloom of Puri- 
tanism lies in deep shadow on the thousand 
pages. Men are to have “the day of 
death and judgment always fixed in their 
most serious meditations.” Dancing, un- 
less it were “grave, single, chaste, and 
sober measures, men with men” —in 
short, the kind of dancing approved of by 
Mr. Spurgeon, and delectably illustrated 
in a woodcut by Puach—was not for a 
world hanging between heaven and hell. 
“Not dancers” go to heaven, “but 
mourners: not laughers, but weepers; 
whose tune is Lachrymz, whose music 
sighs for sin; who know no other cinqua- 
pace but this to heaven, to go mourning 
all the day long for their iniquities; to 
mourn in secret like doves, to chatter like 
cranes for their own and others’ sins. 
Fasting, prayers, mourning, teares, tribu- 
lations, martyrdom, were the only rounds 
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that led all the saints to heaven.” The 
very soul of Puritanism is in these words. 
It was in connection with dancing that 
Prynne laid himself open to the attack of 
Laud. Prynne expresses himself as 
horror-struck at the idea of “Queenes 
themselves and the very greatest per- 
sons” dancing. That Henrietta, brilliant 
and spirited, instinct with light and fire, 
should be a beautiful dancer, was no pal- 
liation of her offence in the eyes of 
Prynne. “ Regina saltat” he quotes from 
Theophylact, “ et guanto pulchrius salta- 
vit, tanto pejus, turpe enim est Regine 
aliquid indecorum dextre facere.” This 
is insolent; but one cannot help feeling 
some surprise at finding Henrietta Maria 
libelled in the Latin of Theophylact; and 
I have not been able to detect in Prynne 
— my search has not extended over every 
one of the thousand pages, but it has em- 
braced every passage I could think of as 
likely to afford an opening for the assault 
— anything more directly aimed at the 
queen than these words. I am persuaded 
that it was something else besides the 
liberties taken with her Majesty that infu- 
riated Laud against the book. It burns 
with fierce hostility to the Arminianism 
and ritualism which the archbishop was 
introducing into the Church. There is a 
scornful reference to “our late crouching 
and ducking unto new-erected altars ” — 
a shaft that must have gone straight to 
Laud’s heart. The Puritans, whose name 
was used by Laud as the true contradic- 
tory of orthodox, are praised to the skies ; 
declared to be “the holiest, meekest, and 
most zealous Christians,” who are hated 
and reviled only “for their goodness,” 
These were, I fancy, Prynne’s true 
offences, and his disrespect to the queen 
was but seized upon by Laud as the handi- 
est weapon wherewith to smite him. 
Prynne’s punishment was inhumanly 
severe, and whether he deserved his treat- 
ment or did not, it was a transcendent 
blunder to make a martyr of him. His 
passion for moral reform, his fierce anger 
on account of Laud’s patronage of Anglo- 
Catholics and persecution of Puritans, 
were regarded with sympathy too deep for 
words by an immense multitude of En- 
glishmen. One of those, who was vividly 
alive to the injustice of Prynne’s mutila- 
tion and imprisonment, was Oliver Crom- 
well. This is no mere inference from our 
general knowledge of Cromwell. He was 
one of those who took a most active 
part in subsequently redressing the wrongs 
of Prynne; and we have it on the evidence 
of his own words to the Parliament which 
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met in September, 1656, that his concep- 
tion of the Puritan cause, in some of its 
essential elements, was identical with that 
of Prynne. There were “a company of 
poor men,” he told the members, who were 
“ready to spend their blood ” rather than 
give in to that “compliance” with Popery 
which had been promoted by the “ Bishop 
of Canterbury ;” and in accurate harmony 
with the spirit and procedure of Prynne 
in “ Histrio-Mastix,” he threw together 
“ Popery and the profane nobility and gen- 
try of this nation,” as having the “ badge 
and character of countenancing profane- 
ness, disorder, and wickedness in ail 
places.” His expressions about the con- 
tumely heaped on the saints almost liter- 
ally recall those of Prynne. “In my con- 
science,” said the Protector, “it was a 
shame to be a Christian, within these fif- 
teen, sixteen, or seventeen years, in this 
nation! It was a shame, it was a reproach 
to a man; and the badge of ‘ Puritan’ was 
put upon it.” 

The Puritanism of Prynne, however, 
was not in all points the Puritanism of 
Cromwell. It was more of a formula, less 
of an inspiration; but this circumstance 
does not preclude its representing even a 
wider phase of Puritanism than that of the 
great Protector. Prynne was a lawyer, a 
learned lawyer, a legal and historical anti- 
quarian ; and he inexorably conformed his 
Puritanism to the precedents and tradi- 
tions of English history. Never deviating 
from his sturdy loyalty to the crown, he 
opposed a king who was innovating on the 
English constitution and a primate who 
was innovating on the English reforma- 
tion; but when the monarchy was in dan- 
ger, when Parliament was invaded by the 
sword, Prynne faced round, amid peril and 
obloquy, and defied the victorious army. 
A Church not only Protestant but treating 
the pope as Antichrist, Calvinistic in the- 
ology, and subject to the estates of the 
realm ; a common law, and law of Parlia- 
ment, which king and subject alike should 
obey; a House of Commons holding the 
money-bag; a sovereign of the blood- 
royal: such was Prynne’s formula. Be it 
a narrow formula, or be it a broad, he 
maintained it invincibly. As the revolu- 
tion diverged from its iron line on this hand 
and on that, he doggedly kept the path, 
and was loud in his remonstrances and 
protests. His sarcastic home-thrusts were 
directed as much against a Presbytery or 
an Independent congregation claiming di- 
vine right, as against bishops resting on 
apostolical succession. On all occasions, 


when alarmed by heterodoxies and back- 
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slidings, he was ready with his “important 
questions,” sixteen or so, wherewith to 
perplex innovators, and to detect the 
“spawn of Romish Frogs, Jesuits, and 
Franciscan Friars.” Harder head, set on 
more inflexible backbone, than William 
Prynne’s, was never seenin England. He 
confronted Cromwell as boldly as he had 
confronted Charles, and defended Dr. 
Hewitt when Oliver singled out him and 
one or two others to die for insurrection- 
ary royalism. It required a thoroughly 
brave man to do that. He of course agi- 
tated for the recall of the dynasty, and 
there was no inconsistency in his accepting 
at the Restoration the office of keeper of 
the records of the Tower. Miss Strick- 
land says that in the last period of his life 
he made the remark that King Charles 
ought to have taken off his head when he 
took off his ears. The words may have 
been spoken by Prynne in jest, but more 
probably they were the invention of some 
one whose ideas of the actors in the Puri- 
tan revolution were as confused and super- 
ficial as Miss Strickland’s own. Prynne 
recanted nothing; he was from first to last 
a constitutional Low-Church Puritan, hold- 
ing that it might be right to make war 
upon the king, but only in his own name, 
in order to save him from evil councillors, 
and to enlighten him as to his own true 
interests and those of the country. 

In all. this Prynne represented an im- 
mense multitude of Englishmen. The 
fixed ideas which could not be eradicated 
from his mind could not be dislodged 
from the heart of the English people, and 
Charles II. was placed by acclamation on 
a throne which Cromwell had not dared to 
ascend. It is hard to say whether dread 
and detestation of Popery on the one hand, 
or love of legitimate royalty on the other, 
was the stronger instinct of the English 
nation. When the two came into direct 
collision, the concession made by the one 
to the other was the least that the circum- 
stances rendered possible. In their fear 
of Popery the nation resisted the crown, 
and by a great majority approved of such 
constraint being laid upon the sovereign 
as seemed indispensable to secure the 
Protestantism of England; but they did 
not sanction his death, or assent to a 
change of dynasty. Prynne’s inflexible 
legalism proved more characteristically 
English than the sublime aspiration of 
Milton; and the energy, capacity, and 
patriotism of Cromwell were not such 
words to conjure with as the name of 
Stuart. This fact is eminently instructive. 
The Whig revolution of 1688 exhibited 
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the forces of Protestantism and legalism 
again in conflict, and once more the con- 
cession made by the one to the other was 
the least possible in the circumstances. A 
Popish monarch, frantic in his devotion to 
his Church, set about the re-establishment 
of Popery in England; he was expelled ; 
but no further dynastic change was made 
than to substitute the Protestant branch 
for the Popish branch. A Protestant 
wears the crown of these realms in the 
Stuart right; the Protectorate flitted like 
a brief meteoric splendor across the politi- 
cal firmament. 

Prynne’s punishment greatly intensified 
the unpopularity of the queen. She was, 
however, more interested in her children 
than in politics, and might well feel that, 
so long as her influence shielded Popish 
delinquents from persecution, and papal 
envoys looked after the faithful in England, 
and Dr. Laud was considered a not unfit 
person to be offered a cardinal’s hat, her 
best course was to let well alone. We 
have an account of her views on these 
matters from her own lips, reported to us 
by Madame de Motteville. There was no 
motive to induce Henrietta Maria to give, 
in 1645 or 10646, a false account of what 
had seemed to her to be the position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in England during the 
period when Laud was dominant; and her 
hopes will serve as a measure, practically 
useful, of the natural and reasonable fears 
of the Puritans. She informed De Motte- 
ville that James I., in defending the re- 
formed religion against Cardinal Du Per- 
ron, had “ conceived a love for the truth ” 
and a desire to escape from error. 
Thenceforward he wished to reconcile the 
two religions, but he died before executing 
“ce louable dessein.” James’s conversion 
by Du Perron may be absurdly mythical, 
as well as the additional statement of the 
queen that Charles, at the time when he 
ascended the throne, was of pretty much 
the same way of thinking as his converted 
father; but it is an interesting historical 
item that Henrietta Maria, on coming to 
England, believed the Protestantism of 
the Stuarts to beathing of surface and 
of show, their Popery to be honest and 
fundamental. Laud, she told Madame de 
Motteville, was at heart “ ¢rés don Catho- 
ligue.” If this was the estimate of the 
Protestantism of Charles and of Laud 
formed by Henrietta Maria, its endorse- 
ment by the Puritans cannot be called un- 
reasonable. They feared what she hoped ; 
and she hoped that Charles and Laud 
would carry into effect the “ praiseworthy 
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design ” of James to reconcile the Church 
of England to the Church of Rome. 

If her Majesty, between 1630 and 1640, 
was shy of showing her hand, she had 
ample reason to be satisfied that things 
were progressing favorably for her Church. 
The Jesuits sapped the Protestantism 
of the aristocracy. High functionaries, 
treasurers, secretaries of state, Weston, 
Windebank, many others, were known to 
be Papists. Puritanism was proscribed. 
The laws against Catholics were rendered, 
to a great extent, a dead letter. Strafford 
secured toleration for Papists in Ireland. 
Had Henrietta been a woman of consum- 
mate sagacity and discernment, she might 
have seen that, under the smooth surface 
of English society, there slumbered forces 
capable of throwing Laud and his system 
into the air, and might have made it her 
grand object to procure toleration for Puri- 
tan and Papist alike; but she judged by 
appearances, and was deceived. 

She was suddenly startled from her 
pleasant dreams. To reveal the stupen- 
dous strength of Protestant feeling in En- 
gland and the inability of Laud to restrain 
it, one thing had been necessary, and but 
one —the meeting of Parliament. Noth- 
ing in the list of their grievances, not the 
renewal and extension of the monopolies, 
not ship-money, not the violations of the 
Petition of Right, not the suspension of 
Parliaments for eleven years, agitated the 
Commons of 1649 so intensely as the anti- 
Protestantism of Laud and the connivance 
of the court at the infraction of the laws 
against Popish recusants. It was entirely 
honorable to Henrietta Maria that she 
should exert herself to shield her co-relig- 
ionists from the fury of the great body of 
their countrymen. Hallam says of the 
English Catholics that they are “by no 
means naturally less attached to their 
country and its liberties than other En- 
glishmen,” but that the patriotism of the 
seventeenth century, which poured warmth 
and radiance on the Protestant, “ was to 
them as a devouring fire.” It was part of 
the religion of the Puritans to treat Popery 
as fire treats stubble. The Papists were 
driven into the camp of the Stuarts by 
those imperious instincts which urge men 
to fight for freedom, property, honor, life. 
Henrietta felt herself to be their protec- 
tress against overwhelming odds. She 
had never pretended to put her duty to 
her adopted country in competition with 
her duty to her Church. She now exerted 
herself with a valor that outran discretion, 
and an impetuous energy that overshot 
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the mark. She intrigued with foreign 
powers. She canvassed the patriots, win- 


ning over recruits like Digby, who, what- 
ever their insignificance in respect of polit- 
ical capacity or personal character, were 
at least faithful to her. The gentlemen of 
her retinue, Harry Jermyn first of all, 
ardently adopted her cause, and a con- 
clave of thorough-going queen’s-men held 
meetings with her in the palace, at which 
the most desperate and daring schemes 
were discussed. 

While Strafford’s life hung in the balance, 
no day, Henrietta Maria told Madame de 
Motteville, passed without her having an 
interview with “the most wicked” of his 
enemies to plead on his behalf. They 
were brought, she said, by the back-stairs 
into the room of one of her ladies, who 
was absent in the country. Alone, with a 
torch in her hand, she met them every 
night, and offered them anything they 
liked to ask, but in vain. The fine stage 
effect —“ seule, avec un flambeau & la 
main” —befits an interview with such 
hare-brained people as Digby and Goring, 
but we must be on our guard against sup- 
posing that any of the leading men came 
to talk with the queen under such circum- 
stances about the death of Strafford. In 
point of fact, it was not by negotiation 
with Hampden or Pym that Henrietta 
hoped, or seriously wished, to save Straf- 
ford. The sole possible basis of an agree- 
ment between the court and the Parlia- 
mentary majority respecting the life of the 
earl was the dod fide adoption by Charles 
of a patriot policy. But this would have 
implied abandonment of the Catholics, and 
Henrietta would have listened to no such 
proposal. It is inconceivable, besides, 
that, if the interview was held with men 
who could speak for the patriots, the king 
should have been absent. If, therefore, 
the solitary flambeau is historical at all, it 
must have flared at midnight meetings of 
Henrietta Maria and other conspirators in 
the Army Plot of the spring of 1641, for 
the deliverance of Strafford. To have 
torn him from the Parliament, and set him 
at the head of an irresistible military force, 
would indeed have secured her objects ; 
and to this end she intrigued with Digby, 
Goring, Wilmot, and others. Charles was 
privy to their schemes, but may have held 
it wise to refrain from appearing in person 
at their midnight consultations. It is no 


disgrace to Henrietta Maria that the Cath- 
olics interested her supremely; but if her 
fundamental aim was to secure ascendency, 
or even toleration, for the Catholics she 
was naturally forced upon darker projects 
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than could have been mentioned to the 
Parliamentary leaders. The credit which 
she takes in her narrative to De Motteville 
for zeal on behalf of Strafford is certainly 
not her due. It is nearer the truth to say 
that his blood is on her hands. Had she 
urged Charles to exert his prerogative, he 
would have refused to sign Strafford’s 
death-warrant; but in that case, the indig- 
nation of the Commons against the queen 
would have known no bounds, and her par- 
ticipation in the Army Plot would, with 
other charges, have formed the basis of her 
impeachment for high treason. Charles 
always said afterwards that the sin which 
turned God against him had been commit- 
ted to save the queen, and it has generally 
been believed that he referred to his con- 
sent to the death of Strafford. If this is 
correct, a strong additional argument is 
furnished for believing that the interviews 
which she describes to De Motteville as 
having been held with “Zes Dlus méchans” 
of the earl’s enemies, were held really with 
“les plus uéchans” of his friends, those, 
to wit, who were prepared to have recourse 
to any expedients, however desperate, for 
his rescue. 

The Army Plot has been but slightly 
referred to by modern English historians, 
but it had a most important influence on 
the course of events. It was part of a 
vast network of schemes and conspiracies, 
by which the queen, and with more of 
reserve and caution the king, hoped to 
overawe or to get rid of the detested 
Parliament. So early as February, 1641, 
Henrietta had publicly boasted that a truce 
had been concluded between France and 
Spain, in order that they might combine 
their forces, and advance to the succor 
of the menaced Catholics of England. 
The English army that had been levied in 
the preceding summer to fight the Scots 
had not yet been disbanded, and its inglo- 
rious career and scanty pay, both of which 
it was easy for emissaries of the court to 
impute to the Parliament, disposed it to 
listen to wild proposals. Honorable mem- 
bers were for some time in the utmost 
alarm, dreading a forcible dissolution, 
dreading massacres and repetitions of the 
Gunpowder Plot. At one time the Com- 
mons rushed panic-stricken from their 
building. At another they took to vowing 
and signing protestations ez masse, in the 
style of Scotch Covenanters or members 
of a French National Assembly, rather 
than in that of the solid Commons of En- 
gland. It was in the trepidation inspired 
by the tampering of the court with the 
army that the Houses insisted not only on 
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the death of Strafford but on the assent 
by Charles to the bill forbidding the dis- 
solution of Parliament except with its own 
consent. To modern writers, not nicely 
observant of the dates of events, and the 
relations of parties at successive stages of 
the Revolution, this bill seems an outra- 
geous encroachment upon the rights of the 
crown; but it was approved of by the con- 
stitutional royalists, Colepepper, Falkland, 
and Clarendon. This demonstrates that 
it was not thought an extreme step. All 
sensible men in the House of Commons 
felt that it was necessary to provide against 
the forcible undoing of all that had been 
done by putting it beyond the power of 
Charles to treat the Long Parliament as 
he had treated the Short. The privilege 
of Parliament alone defended the patriots 
from his vengeance. After every dissolu- 
tion in his reign he had severely punished 
those who had opposed him in the House. 
“The king’s ready acquiescence in this 
bill,” says Hallam, “far more dangerous 
than any of those at which he demurred, 
can only be ascribed to his own shame and 
the queen’s consternation at the discovery 
of the late plot.” Henrietta, in her femi- 
nine vehemence, had omitted to count the 
cost of failure, and the difficulty of execu- 
tion, in so ticklish a matter as getting rid 
of an English Parliament by an army plot. 
If you are to shoota man through the 
head, and he is a very strong and very vig- 
ilant man, you had better be sure of your 
pistol and of your nerve. The weapon, 
in this instance, burst in the discharge. 
The fragments, so to speak, of the shat- 
tered piece, flew in all directions. Jermyn, 
Percy, Digby, Sucklyn, Davenant, Goring, 
and Wilmot took themselves out of the 
way. The king, who had been their ac- 
complice, disavowed connection with 
them, and issued a proclamation com- 
manding them “to render themselves 
within ten days.” The queen had the 
unpleasant consciousness of having ren- 
dered herself liable to impeachment for 
high treason, and began to express the 
oninion that her health would greatly bene- 
fit by a sojourn on the Continent. Some 
have gone tke length of believing that, 
where Jermyn was, there her heart already 
was also, but Miss Strickland discouuate- 
nances such scandal. 

The Parliamentary leaders were as 
anxious that her Majesty should stay at 
home as she was to goabroad. The men 
who had risked their lives in the plot were 
her personal friends and allies, and it was 
evident to Hampden and Pym that, if she 
went to France or Holland, those others 
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would gather round her, and begin organ- 
izing mischief. Accordingly they strongly 
resisted the proposal that she should quit 
England. On the 15th of July, 1641, Pym 
brought up to the Lords, and next day 
Lord Bankes presented to the king in 
presence of both Houses, a series of rea- 
sons “to stay the queen’s going into Hol- 
land.” They set forth that the doings of 
the Papists were exceedingly alarming to 
honorable members, and seemed to be 
connected with the departure of her Maj- 
esty. The Papists had been selling their 
lands, gathering “ great quantities of gold,” 
and in many instances going abroad, as if 
to co-operate with disaffected persons who 
had previously taken flight. The Com- 
mons had heard that a great treasure in 
jewels, plate, and ready money, was 
packed to accompany the queen. Her 
illness had been admitted by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the king’s own physician, to be 
connected with the mind rather than with 
the body. 

Henrietta saw good to comply with the 
request of the Houses, graciously affect- 
ing to be glad to remain. In August, 
however, though the Parliament strongly 
remonstrated against the trip, Charles in- 
sisted upon going to Scotland. The 
Commons could not prevent his departure, 
but they appointed a committee to follow 
him to Edinburgh, ostensibly to surround 
him with a dignity worthy of his station, 
really to watch his proceedings and to try 
to penetrate that new system of plots in 
which he was believed to be engaged. 
Hampden was in this committee of obser- 
vation, and it is to be noted that from the 
time of this journey to Scotland, Hamp- 
den’s distrust of Charles, and Charles’s 
resolution to crush Hampden, were alike 
fixed and immutable. 

It was during this visit of Charles to 
Scotland that the Irish rebellion flared 
up like a frightful portent, clothing half 
the sky in blood-red flame. To what ex- 
tent, and in what precise way and manner, 
it was connected with the projects of Hen- 
rietta Maria or Charles, will long furnish 
ground for speculation; but in order to 
realize its effect upon the Parliament, and 
upon the Protestant and Puritan people of 
England in general, we must take with us 
two facts which made life in the seven- 
teenth century a very different thing from 
life in the nineteenth. 

The first is the non-existence in those 
days of a free press. We are apt to think 
and speak of our daily newspapers with 
careless contempt, half assenting to Mr. 
Ruskin’s description of them as “a thou- 
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sand square miles of dirtily printed false- 


hood.” But the plain truth is that they 
have done us a service which it is not easy 
to over-estimate. The light of the gas- 
lamps in the streets of London is not so 
clear as that of a cloudless morning, but it 
suffices to spoil the game of the street 
brigand and footpad, and to destroy the 
belief in ghosts; the information diffused 
by newspapers is often inaccurate, but it 
has saved us from the tyranny of rumors, 
the distracting influence of hallucinations 
begotten of suspicion and ignorance. In 
the seventeenth century men lived in a 
perpetual twilight of surmise and conjec- 
ture, unable, in the dim atmosphere, to 
distinguish between facts and imagina- 
tions. Modern statistics have proved that 
the guesses of popular credulity and in- 
credulity are, as a rule, absurdly wrong. 
The prevailing obscurity acted both upon 
the plotter and upon him who believed 
himself the victim aimed at in plots. In 
the former it fostered impracticable hopes, 
in the latter visionary fears. . -Popish fanat- 
ics attached wild expectations to projects 
as insane as the Gunpowder Plot; Prot- 
estants of ordinary sagacity were driven 
to their wits’ end by reports of imaginary 
fleets, to land imaginary armies on our 
shores, which, in concert with the native 
Catholics, were to cut the throats of all 
English Protestants. Our adult educa- 
tion by the daily press renders the exist- 
ence of such hopes and fears in our day% 
impossible ; but in the seventeenth cen- 
tury all was guess-work, imagination, fitful 
hope, and vague alarm. Much of the 
alarm was doubtless more reasonable than 
it would now be, but it was in part chimer- 
ical, and the line between the reasonable 
and the chimerical could not be drawn. 
Accurately described, the Irish rebellion 
would have been alarming in England; 
announced by rumor, and exaggerated: by 
phantasy, it was maddening. One month 
of _the Zzmes \newspaper would have 
averted the Civil War. 

The other fact we have to take into 
consideration in forming an opinion on 
seventeenth-century questions is the part 
then played by the Society of Jesus. 
Every one has learned from Macaulay that 
the “ quintessence of the Catholic spirit,” 
in that great reactionary movement which 
rolled back the flood of the Reformation 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was 
concentrated in the Jesuits; but there is 
much in our common idea of a Jesuit 
fitted to obscure rather than elucidate the 
action of the great society upon affairs in 
the seventeenth century. We think of the 
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Jesuit as subtle, crafty. lying, a feline 
creature treading softly in the dark; but 
the main impression derived by me from 
acquaintance with Jesuitism as exhibited 
in the literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is that of reckless courage and im- 
petuous aggression. Jesuitism represents 
for us the prudential and casuistical ele- 
ment in Catholicism; in the seventeenth 
century it was an element of fire. The 
Jesuit might sometimes fall short in sa- 
gacity and in caution, in intrepidity never. 
The Jesuits were too pugnacious for the 
sober-minded leaders of the Church, and 
there was frequent uneasiness in the rela- 
tions between the society and Rome. 
Like a standing army, enlisted to do the 
fighting against Protestants, they were 
always eage~ for the fray. The subtlety 
attributed to the order is not incompatible 
with audacity. Balzac says that all the 
pissions are Jesuitic, meaning, I suppose, 
that they go direct to their object, regard- 
less of means, trampling down truthful- 
ness, honor, and modesty as well as fear. 
Even in the practice of lying and dissim- 
ulation, the Jesuits displiyed an impas- 
sioned ardor which took them out of the 
category of common liars. The Jesuit 
who, for the sake of his Church, took his 
life in his hand and lectured as professor 
in a Swedish university, or preached toa 
trembling flock in a London upper room, 
or administered the host to a noble or a 
king who had found it convenient to live a 
Protestant but wished to die a Papist, cast 
something of the splendor of passion and 
self-sacrifice even over his lying. 

These considerations, important in their 
general bearing on the history of the 
period, have special relation to the posi- 
tion and influence of Henrietta Maria. 
The Jesuits were emphatically the ser- 
vants and soldiers of the queen. They 
had most intimate relations with the pal- 
ace, and when any decisive step was con- 
templated by her Majesty and friends 
there were whispers of it among the Jcsu- 
its in the prisons. In estimating the 
danger of her influence upon Charles, the 
Parliamentary leaders could not be blind 
to the fact that she had at her command a 
number of desperate zealots, in whose 
eyes war to the knife with Protestantism 
was virtue, and who were perfectly certain 
that death for their faith would earn them 
the crown of martyrdom. The dominance 
of the Puritans in the Long Parliament 
would naturally make her lean still more 
decisively on the Jesuits. While it was 
safer to be a Papist than a Puritan, she 
might have been content to leave her co- 
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religionists in the hands of Laud; but 
when the Puritan Parliament arose to con- 
sume them “like devouring fire,” she 
could scarce fail to seek her allies among 
those truculent warriors of the Papacy 
who met the Puritans with a hatred as 
fierce, a courage as proud, an enthusiasm 
as fervent, as their own. 

Henrietta Maria can be specifically 
named as the author of the Civil War. At 
her bidding it was that Charles drew the 
sword. It is therefore not surprising that 
she should have been bitterly hated by 
English Protestants of her own time, and 
should be severely handled by . modern 
Protestant authors. But reason bids us 
recognize that it is just as noble in Pa- 
pists to fight for all that makes life valu- 
able as it is for Protestants. In vehe- 
mently exerting herself for the Catholics, 
Henrietta Maria deserves our sympathy 
and admiration. If armed resistance on 
the part of an oppressed minority was 
ever justifiable upon earth, it was justi- 
fiable on the part of the Catholics 
of England and Ireland in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The cry of 
the Puritan Parliament for Catholic blood 
was as the cry of the horse-leech’s daugh- 
ter. True, the Puritans were not so bad 
as they seemed. Their words were drawn 
swords, but when told to kill, they put 
them back into the scabbard. They had 
not emancipated themselves from the 
theory of persecution, but they had begun 
to outgrow its practice. The Parliament 
demanded that six or eight Jesuits, re- 
prieved by Charles, should be ordered by 
him to execution. He deftly told honor- 
able members to do with the prisoners 
what they chose, and not a hair of their 
heads fell to the ground. The Jesuit 
Goodman heroically offered to die rather 
than be a cause of offence between king 
and Parliament; they could not kill him. 
Henrietta Maria, however, and the Roman 
Catholics of England and Ireland cannot 
be blamed for taking the Puritans, in the 
capacity of persecutors, at their own esti- 
mate. And if the life of the Catholics 
who did not take up arms might be pro- 
nounced safe, the proscription of their 
religion was absolute. “If these men are 
to carry everything before them,” Henri- 
etta might have said, as she marked the 
proceedings of the Parliament, “the few 
English faithful to the Church, and the 
millions of Irish who devotedly cling to 
their ancestral faith, which faith is also 
mine and was my father’s, will commit a 
criminal act, probably a capitally criminal 
act, every time they partake in rites essen- 
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tial to salvation.” If she had not bestirred 
herself on their behalf, she would have 
been despicable; and can we severely 
blame her because, when standing up 
against fearful odds in defence of the op- 
pressed Catholics, she did not confine 
herself to constitutional methods? En- 
glish Protestants had never paid much 
respect to her marriage articles, and she 
may be pardoned for setting small store 
by English law, when, as all the world 
now acknowledges, it sanctioned cruel in- 
justice. 

To say that Henrietta Maria sympa- 
thized with the Irish rebels — to hold it to 
be all but demonstrable that she counte- 
nanced the projected rising — is one thing; 
to say that she directly or indirectly pro- 
moted the atrocities which soon covered 
the whole transaction with infamy would 
be quite another. The Irish rebellion as 
planned, and the Irish rebellion as exe- 
cuted, were as different as light and dark- 
ness. The Celtic races are peculiarly 
liable to the blood-thirst, or blood-fever, 
which in times of revolutionary excitement 
turns human beings intofiends. The con- 
trast between the professions of Celts be- 
fore they go mad, and their doings when 
the delirium is at its height, is so astound- 
ing that a strenuous effort of thought is 
required in order to realize the sincerity of 
the former. Universal philanthropy was 
without question the motive of the French 
Jacobins. We all know what the Jacobins 
became when maddened by fear of aristo- 
cratic plots and Prussian bayonets, and 
when they had tasted blood. The mani- 
festoes issued by the chiefs of the Irish 
rebellion at the outset of the enterprise 
were reasonable and just; and if we hon- 
estly restrict our attention to their situa- 
tion at the moment, we shall be con- 
strained to admit, first, that their plea was 
sound, and secondly, that it was impossi- 
ble for Henrietta Maria not to wish them 
success. 

Consider the position of the Irish Cath- 
olics in the summer of 1641. Their relig- 
ion had long been proscribed by law. 
Their property had been at the mercy of 
their conquerors. Their country had been 
governed by a numerical minority, consist- 
ing of strangers and of Protestants. Nev- 
ertheless, under the civil rule of Strafford 
and the ecclesiastical rule of Laud, their 
life had been endurable, and they had, on 
the whole, been content to submit. But 
Strafford had been struck down, and Laud 
was in the Tower. The Irish Parliament, 
which had crouched at the heels of Straf- 
ford in the day of his power, no sooner 
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saw the Commons of England attacking 
him than they joined in the cry, full yell, 
like the hounds of Actzon when they 
turned on their master. This fact is the 
key to the Irish rebellion. It is not of 
their old and standing grievances that the 
rebels speak in the proclamation on which 
I ground these observations. It is of the 
prospect opened up to them by the pre- 
dominance of a Parliament of Puritans, a 
Parliament which regarded it as a religious 
duty to extirpate their faith. - They could 
expect nothing better than such tyrannical 
repression as would render life intolerable. 
Which of us would not have rebelled, if 
we had then been Irish Catholics? When 
they tasted blood, they went mad more 
Gallico,; but in the proclamation to which 
I refer there is-no more hint or adumbra- 
tion of massacre and outrage than there is 
in the National Covenant of Scotland. 
The objects of the rising, as therein indi- 
cated, will continue just so long as it is 
just for men to fight for the altar and the 

earth. They called themselves the sol- 
diers of the queen, and I believe that what 
they said was substantially true. She had 
been their protectress. Their enemies 
were her enemies. The Parliament, whose 
ascendency they believed to be incompat- 
ible with the existence of Catholicism in 
Ireland, was detested by her as cordially 
as by them. During the summer of 1641, 
when Henrietta Maria was industriously 
engaged in army plots and in negotiations 
with Catholic powers for military assist- 
ance to protect the Catholics of England 
and of Ireland, “an unspeakable number ” 
of Irish churchmen, and “some good old 
soldiers ” who had served in Spain, passed 
through London on their way to Ireland. 
These, whose movements were well known 
to the Jesuits, who again were perfectly in 
the confidence of the queen, were not 
likely to be misinformed as to the light in 
which her Majesty was likely to view any 
attempt on the part of the Irish Catholics 
to defend their cause and hers in arms. 
The rebels alleged that the queen and the 
king signed commissions warranting the 
enterprise. This has been commonly re- 
garded as incredible ; but the allegation of 
the insurgents was not a mere fiction, an 
impudent lie. To write ona bill the name 
of a commercial partner with whom you 
are on confidential terms, and whose mind 
and will have been amply signified to you, 
is lax morality; but it is a different thing 
from unsanctioned forgery. The king’s 
dark plottings with Montrose in Edin- 
burgh at the very time when the train was 
about to be ignited in Ireland ; the convic- 
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tion of Argyle and Hamilton that their 
arrest, if not death, had been schemed by 
Charles, and the presumption, almost 
amounting to certainty, that he intended to 
make a clutch at the military force in Scot- 
land; the circumstance that the nucleus of 
the little army with which Montrose after- 
wards did such wonders consisted of Irish 
Catholics; the reluctance of his Majesty 
to apply to the Irish Catholics the name 
of rebels; all these items of. evidence, 
taken along with the express statement of 
the rebels that they acted under his direc- 
tions, justify the grave suspicion of the 
patriots that he had a hand in the busi- 
ness. 

As for Henrietta Maria, there is no con- 
ceivable reason why she should have had 
more scruple in counting upon the aid of 
Irish Papists to rescue herself and her 
co-religionists from thraldom and from 
deadly peril, than in invoking help from 
French Papists or Spanish Papists; and 
though Charles did not adhere consistently 
and resolutely to the views of the queen, 
but wavered between party and party like 
a wave of the sea, it was to the queen, 
and not to the constitutional Protestants 
of England, that he gave ear at the critical 
juncture when it had become a matter of 
life or death for him to disabuse his Par- 
liament of the idea that he had leagued 
himself with Papists, both Irish and En- 
glish, against the religion and the liberties 
of the country. 

We can hardly blame the queen for dis- 
trusting so cautious and half-hearted an 
auxiliary as Clarendon, or for pressing on 
the king the dangerous and daring policy 
of a direct attack, in the first days of 1642, 
upon the patriot leaders. The course she 
advised proved ruinous ; but a cordial alli- 
ance with the High-Church royalists 
could not have been relied upon by her to 
ensure tolerdble terms for the Catholics, 
and would not improbably have issued, 
at an early date, in the application of 
the whole power of England to the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion and the 
taking of a terrible revenge upon the 
rebels. Can we blame her for not yet 
throwing up the game? Under her influ- 
ence, Charles played false to Clarendon 
and Falkland, and irretrievably lost the 
confidence of the Protestant Cavaliers. 
They fought for him because he insisted 
upon it, but he never had their trust. 
Henrietta Maria made no secret to Ma- 
dame de Motteville that she had advised 
the king to attempt the arrest of the 
five members. Her Majesty’s Jesuit 
friends in the prisons had their agitated 
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whisperings of that event several days 
before it took place. It was debated in 
a secret conclave of whose existence the 
outwitted Clarendon and the ingenuous 
Falkland appear to have had no surmise. 
Charles failed in the prompt audacity 
which alone could have given the desper- 
ate expedient a chance; and there is a 
trace of evidence that, when he returned 
to Whitehall without the prisoners, Hen- 
rietta called him a poltroon. 

Henrietta Maria’s fundamental princi- 
ple was, that force alone could save the 
Catholics and herself. The proposed 
arrest of the patriot leaders was but part 
of a project which comprised an appeal 
to arms. Without this, indeed, its folly 
would have been not only supreme, but 
inexplicable. Lunsford, Digby, and a few 
other headstrong adherents of the court, 
appeared in arms at Kingston. The atti- 
tude of the capital and the tramp of the 
Buckingham riders on march into Lon- 
don to defend Hampden made them van- 
ish quick enough, but neither Henrietta 
Maria nor Charles abandoned the warlike 
part of the plan. An ostensible occasion 
for her departure was found in the con- 
veyance of the Princess Mary, a child of 
ten, affianced to the Prince of Orange, to 
Holland; but her Majesty went with the 
express purpose of preparing war, and 
carried with her the crown jewels, to be 
sold or pawned for arms. Charles con- 
ducted her to Dover, and rode some 
leagues along the shore, watching the ship 
on its course. 

Landed in Holland, relieved from the 
vexation of Charles’s moaning incompe- 
tence, and the everlasting fret and worry 
of Parliamentary intrigue, with the faithful 
Jermyn and the fiery Digby at her side, 
Henrietta showed herself her father’s 
daughter. Her activityand address were 
irresistible. Heavy-sterned Dutch Might- 
inesses became buoyant in her presence, 
their Puritan and republican sympathies 
melting like wax in the electric current 
of her glances and her words. She 
raised in a few months no less than two 
millions sterling, an enormous sum for 
that period. In the early spring of 1643 
she sailed from Scheveling in a first-rate 
English ship, accompanied by eleven 
transports filled with ammunition and 
stores. All Holland seems to have 
cheered her on, and Van Tromp himself 
gave her convoy. Having surmounted 
every difficulty on land, she was encoun- 
tered by perils of the sea. For nine days 
the squadron tossed and struggled in the 
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teeth of a tremendous gale. Two vessels 
were lost, but her heart never failed her, 
and her perfect courage and irrepressible 
vivacity supported her retinue in the dark- 
est hour. There was nothing for it but to 
seek refuge once more in a Dutch port. 
In a few days she re-embarked, and now 
at last fortune favored the brave. A fair 
wind carried her to Bridlington Bay, on 
the Yorkshire coast. On the 22nd of 
February she set foot in England, having 
been absent almost exactly a year. Next 
morning she was awakened by the sound 
of great guns. Batten, the Parliament- 
ary admiral, favored by the tide, was 
cannonading the town, and aiming his 
shot at the very house in which she lay. 
Two balls came crashing through the 
roof, and penetrated from top to bot- 
tom. Henrietta started up, threw herself 
into what clothes she could snatch, and, 
“bare-foot and bare-leg,” ran for her life. 
On the street of Bridlington she perceives 
that her pet dog, Mitte, ugly and old, has 
been left behind. She runs back, goes 
up-stairs, takes Mitte from the bed in 
her arms, and effects her retreat. We 
next find her crouching with her women 
under a bank; a ball, ploughing up the 
ground overhead, covers the party with 
earth and stones. The ebb tide enabling 
Van Tromp to try conclusions with Bat- 
ten, the latter sheers off, and the queen 
takes up her quarters in Boynton Hall, 
the seat of Sir Walter Strickland. Here 
she received a letter from Charles, full of 
affection, admiration, and “impatient pas- 
sion of gratitude.” He might well thank 
her; had his other friends served him as 
effectively as she, the war might have had 
a very different issue. 

Her Majesty was equal to all occasions, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Meet- 
ing a rough sea-captain, one of Batten’s 
men who had fired upon her, on the way 
to execution, she pardons him on the 
spot, converting him, by the gift of his life 
and the witchery of her smile, from a 
Roundhead into a Cavalier; but while be- 
ing entertained at the table of Sir Walter 
Strickland, who, though on the Parlia- 
ment side, was hospitably polite to his sov- 
ereign lady, she took note of the plate with 
which the room was adorned, and men- 
tioned to Sir Walter that it would be of 
service to the king. The plate was appro- 
priated accordingly, the gallant host con- 
soling himself as he best might with a por- 
trait of Henrietta, which she presented to 
him. Alive to more serious business, she 
received Scarborough Castle, from Sir 
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Hugh Cholmondely, and intrigued vehe- 
mently with the Hothams for the surren- 
der of Hull. 

Need it be said that the presence of the 
queen was an inspiration for all Catholic 
hearts in England? In particular it blew 
into white heat the loyalty of those Papists 
of the mildland and northern counties 
who formed the bone and sinew of New- 
castle’s army. The marquis detached two 
thousand horsemen to conduct her and her 
train across the wolds to Malton, on the way 
to York. The centres of the king’s interest 
in those parts were at this time York and 
Newark. In the south-east lay the coun- 
ties leagued together in what is known to 
all readers of the pamphlets and newspap- 
pers of the period as the Eastern Associa- 
tion. At first six, and subsequently seven 
counties, lying between the Thames and 
the Humber, were united offensively and 
defensively in maintenance of the Parlia- 
ment’s cause, and had the advantage to 
possess, by way of soul to their body, that 
“very fiery particle,” Oliver Cromwell. 
Her march from York to Newark required 
skill and wariness; but she effected it in 
fine style. From Newark, when about to 


start on her way to join Charles, she wrote 
with a zaive and feminine exultation high- 
ly characteristic but not unpleasant: “I 


carry with me three thousand foot, thirty 
companies of horse and dragoons, six 
pieces of cannon, and two mortars. Harry 
Jermyn commands the forces which go 
with me, as colonel of my guard, Sir Alex- 
ander Lesley the foot under him, Gerard 
the horse, and Robin Legge the artillery, 
and her she-Majesty generalissima over 
all; and extremely diligent am I, with one 
hundred and fifty wagons of baggage to 
govern in case of battle.” The joy and 
enthusiasm of Henrietta could not fail to 
reflect themselves in every face in her 
little army, and he must have been the 
basest of churls who would have grum- 
bled at hardships, which she shared with 
the meanest soldier. She wrote rebuking 
the king for not sharing her confidence, 
and for vacillating in his resolves. On 
the 2nd of July she was at Stratford-on- 
Avon, occupying Shakespeare’s house. 
On the 13th of the month, in the vale of 
Keinton, she and Charles met. Eighteen 
months had elapsed since she undertook 
the dangerous and difficult task of bring- 
ing succor from Holland. Her perform- 
ance thereof, one of the most brilliant 
episodes known to me in English history, 
has not received from English authors the 
attention it deserves. Not one half-page 
in the fag-end of an essay does our pic- 
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torial and copious Macaulay, whose 
spirited verses in celebration of the victor 
of Ivry might have disposed him to do 
justice to Henry’s daughter, devote to 
this bright woman, a Catholic among a 
nation of raging Protestants, unsupported 
by any man approaching her in strength 
of character or brain, who electrified 
Dutch Mightinesses by her pathetic zeal, 
defied the dangers of the sea, ran the 
gauntlet of exasperated foes, gave the slip 
to Cromwell himself, and finally marched 
a gallant little army into the cainp of her 
husband in his extreme need. 

For a time it might. have been thought 
that her coming had conclusively turned 
the tide of success in the royal favor. 
This summer was for Charles the most 
promising period of the whole war. In 
spite of prodigious exertions by Cromwell 
in the Eastern Association, and sturdy 
work in Yorkshire by the Fairfaxes and 
Manchester, the allied counties found their 
troops pushed steadily backward, and 
were unable to make good their grasp 
upon Lincolnshire. Hopton defeated the 
Parliamentary Earl of Stamford in the far 
south-west in May. Hampden fell in 
June. Waller was broken on Landsdown 
Heath in July. Bristol surrendered to 
Prince Rupert in August. Had Charles 
then advanced on London, he might, in 
the opinion of many then, and since, have 
carried everything before him. The voice 
of the queen was still for war. Conquest, 
predominance, dismissal of the abhorred 
Parliament, were the objects on which she 
was peremptorily intent. Charles was 
willing enough to take her advice; he 
“saw,” Clarendon says, “with her eyes, 
and determined by her judgment ;” but he 
could not have her heart in his breast or 
her brains in his skull, and that was the 
thing wanted. Henrietta had touched the 
highest point of all her greatness, cross- 
ing the meridian line at that proud hour 
when she rode with Jermyn at her side, 
generalissima of her own tight little army. 
More depressing to her spirit than nine 
days of tossing on the waves, more trying 
to her courage and enthusiasm than the 
cannon shots of Batten shattering the 
floor on which she slept, were the grum- 
bling, the caballing, the malignant spites 
and jealousies, the interminable factious 
babblement of Charles’s quarters. She 
soon had occasion to blame herself, as De 
Motteville says she did with unsparing 
severity, for dissuading the king from a 
pacific policy when the prosperous state of 
his affairs, in the summer of 1643, made it 
likely that he might obtain favorable terms. 
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When the excitement of her arrival sub- 
sided, the invincible repugnance with which 
the Anglican Cavaliers regarded her influ- 
ence upon Charles became apparent; and 
it was gradually made manifest that the 
new argument, which her presence in En- 
gland aftorded those who affirmed that the 
royal cause was the cause of the Papists, 
more than counterbalanced her three thou- 
sand soldiers, and one hundred and fifty 
wagon-loads of arms and ammunition. 
What a weapon, for example, did this 
whole business of her Majesty put into 
the hand of Henry Vane when he went, in 
the course of this summer, to Edinburgh, 
to ask the Covenanters of Scotland to 
come to the help of the Parliament! 
About the same time, our friend Prynne, 
still staunch on the patriot side, fighting 
the king in his own name and for his own 
sake, published one of his innumerable 
books, warning his countrymen against 
the appalling dangers in the wind from 
Popish plots and personages, and dwelling 
lamentably upon the subject of the queen. 
I do not know whether she had landed 
when the book appeared, but the picture 
it presents of her influence with the king 
would be rendered all the more impressive 
by that event. Of “Queen Mary,” said 
Prynne, they “ might really affirm in refer- 
ence to his Majesty, what some of their 
Popish doctors have most blasphemously 
written of the Virgin Mary in relation to 
God and Christ, that all things are subject 
to the command of Mary, even God Him- 
selfe : that she.is the Empresse and Queen 
of heaven, and of greatest authority in the 
kingdom of heaven, where she may not 
only impetrate but command whatsoever 
she pleaseth,” etc., etc. The flush of loyal 
excitement produced by her Majesty’s 
landing was a poor compensation for the 
advantage it lent the enemy in giving edge 
to the taunt that the king’s men were fight- 
ing the battle of the Papists. 

In April, 1644, the glowing prospects of 
July, 1643, had so completely clouded 
over, that it was thought well the queen 
should retreat into the west. She bade 
farewell to Charles on the 3rd of the 
month, never to see his faceagain. Inthe 
following June, at Exeter, under circum- 
stances of great wretchedness, she gave 
birth to a daughter, the short-lived Henri- 
etta of Orleans. A fortnight later, in 
dread of being arrested and taken to Lon- 
don for trial, she left her infant and sailed 
for France. The ship was chased by a 
Parliament cruiser of overwhelming supe- 
rlority, and seemed likely to be taken. 
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Henrietta Maria summoned the captain 
into her presence, and ordered him, if he 
found escape hopeless, to blow up the 
ship. Her women and domestics uttered, 
not inexcusably, “ des cris horribles.” To 
perish, one and all, because their mistress 
preferred certain death at sea to possible 
or probable death on shore, was too great 
a demand upon their devotion. Henrietta 
alone maintained a “ courageous silence.” 
Her conscience, she told De Motteville — 
for this notable incident we have from the 
lips of the queen—smote her, but she 
could not break her pride, and accordingly 
“demeura indécise sur la gloire éternelle 
et la mondaine.” The captain, however, 
contrived to make off, and she landed in 
Bretagne. The gentlemen of the district, 
hearing of her arrival, came forward and 
escorted herto Bourbon. She looked very 
ill and much changed, and was almost 
always weeping. Having remained at 
Bourbon until her health was reStored, 
she proceeded to Paris. 

At this point we may leave her, the de- 
tails of her life in Paris having no essen- 
tial bearing on the part she played in En- 
glish history. She continued to exert 
herself with the old assiduity for Charles, 
intriguing with this potentate and with 
that, carting home rich harvests of prom- 
ise, finding them yield a mere nothing of 
wheat when iundiol out. She once told 
Charles that letters from the Duke of Lor- 
raine announced that ten thousand men 
were to be sent to his rescue; and the 
sanguine folly of the man was perhaps 
egregious enough to make him capable of 
being lifted from the ground in a balloon 
like that; but no one else was deccived. 
Her power with the king continued abso- 
lute. She scolded him when he evinced 
any disposition to surrender the militia, 
sneered at his superstitious fondness for 
bishops, and specifically gave the order in 
obedience to which he rejected the de- 
mands of the Parliament at Newcastle. 
Some of her expressions to him ‘were 
harsh, and it must be admitted that the 
balance of affection was much on his side. 
But it was not in the nature of things that 
the clearest and most determinate of wom- 
en shouldsympathize with or passionately 
love the most fitful, irresolute, and casuis- 
tical of men. It is fair to recollect, also, 
that there are traces of tenderness in her 
letters. “ Be kind to me, or you kill me,” 
she once says. Clarendon casts on her 
the suspicion of having discouraged plans 
for the escape of Charles from the Isle of 
Wight, but the sleek chancellor, having 
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vainly cringed to her and fawned upon her, 
hated her mortally. When the king was 
in the gripe of the regicides, she exerted 
herself to the utmost in his behalf. 
Hallam seems of opinion that the forti- 
tude with which she bore separation from 
her husband was due in part to the solace 
derived from Harry Jermyn. He had 
been her page from an early period in her 
married life, had put his life in jeopardy 
as an agent in her plots, had ridden at the 
head of her guard when leading her to the 
camp of Charles, and had again shared 
her exile. In short, he had been as true 
to her as any of his old mariners to Ulys- 
ses, “and ever with a frolic welcome took 
the thunder and the sunshine ” of her for- 
tunes. He was not of a romantic disposi- 
tion, a circumstance which might not be 
fundamentally adverse to his success with 
a mercurial woman. What I have seen of 
his writing gives me the idea of a shrewd, 
cool, sarcastic man, of limited enthusiasm, 
capabie of disregarding the prismatic and 
vaporous adornments of rumor and taking 
his own measure of things. He remarks 
to Digby, @ propos of help to be sent to 
Montrose, that the marquis, if he obtained 
it, “ might make his victories profitable as 
well as miraculous.” In Jermyn’s portrait 
there is a saucy kind of look, as if he had 


experienced a good deal of scorn in his 
day, and was competent to return it in 


kind. Miss Strickland is indignantly cer- 
tain that there was nothing wrong in his 
relations with the queen —all delicately 
resplendent Platonism. Hallam is not so 
confident, being probably less versed in 
the finer sensibilities of the heart. After 
Charles’s death, Henrietta married Jermyn 
and bore him children, without which, Miss 
Strickland thinks, the Platonism would 
have been still more delicately resplendent. 

In her devotion to her Church Henrietta 
never failed or flinched. For the poor 
Catholics she risked her life in England, 
and in her letters from France she strictly 
enjoined Charles never to forget or forsake 
them. She thought more of the spiritual 
interests of her children than of their sit- 
ting upon the throne of England, com- 
passed heaven and earth to make prose- 
lytes of them, and was piously tyrannical 
in her attempts to force the boy Duke of 
Gloucesterinto Popery. In the gloomiest 
times her vivacity and her wit could 
brighten up her circle. If in some sad 
story, while her cheek was wet with tears, 
a humorous incident or trait of character 
occurred to her, she would flash suddenly 
into brilliant mimetic representation, and 
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set every one near her laughing. She 
checked herself in an account of the fall 
of Strafford to say that he was an ugl 

man, but had the finest hands in the world. 
Having, as she knew or fancied, lost her 
youthful beauty at twenty-two, she held a 
theory that the bloom of womanhood al- 
ways faded at that age. She had all a 
woman’s pride of rank, and, after the 
Restoration, took a leading part in the dis- 
graceful intrigue to undermine the repu- 
tation of the Duchess of York. In her 
closing years, she founded a religious 
house, and lived much among nuns and 
priests. 

It is interesting to observe how, under 
the artistic touch of Bossuet, Henrietta 
Maria beams into a heroine and saint. 
The enamel of eloquence flows over the 
bust, covering all cracks and blemishes, 
throwing about the whole the witchery of 
color. When the blemish is eminent, the 
coloring is proportionately bold. So just, 
says Bossuet, so severe to herself, was 
this saint; “a persecutor irreconcilable of 
her own passions.” Rather strong of the 
woman who proposed to send a captain, a 
crew, and a bevy of attendants sky-high, 
because she preferred death at sea to 
death on shore; who acted as Henrietta 
acted in the affair of Anne Hyde; and 
whose Platonism with Jermyn is more 
clear to Miss Strickland than to Hallam! 
But he does no more than justice to the 
Catholic zeal of Henrietta. The children 
of God in England, says Bossuet, when 
Henrietta appeared as their protectress, 
had neither altar nor sanctuary; and the 
tribunals which ought to have been their 
places of refuge denied them justice and 
pity. But when the “worthy daughter of 
St. Louis” landed in England, things 
began to wear a different aspect. A 
chapel, fitted up with becoming magnifi- 
cence in Somerset House, restored to the 
Church her ancient forms. The prayers, 
the devotions, the retraites of the queen 
supported the reputation of “the thrice- 
Christian house of France.” ‘There the 
priests of the Oratory could preach, un- 
daunted by the scowl of heresy. There the 
Capuchin fathers dared to lift up their 
voices in a strange land, and the afflicted 
faithful of England joined with them in 
singing the songs of Zion. Henrietta 
Maria was indeed faithful to her Church; 
and her championship of the Roman 
Catholic cause in England brought her 
husband to the block and her descendants 
to beggary. 

valle PETER BAYNE. 
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IT was a singular change for this busy, 
hard-headed man to leave the whirl of 
London life— with its late nights at the 
House, its conversational breakfasts, its 
Wednesday and Saturday dinner parties 
and official receptions, and so forth, and 
so forth — to spend a quiet Sunday with 
his old friends of Exeter. The very room 
in which he now sat, waiting for Mr. Jews- 
bury to hunt him out a gown, had once 
been his own. It overlooked the Fellows’ 
Garden; that secret haunt of peace, and 
twilight, and green leaves. Once upon a 
time, and that not very long ago, it was 
pretty well known that Balfour of Exeter 
might have had a fellowship presented to 
him had he not happened to be too rich a 
man. No one, of course, could have im- 
agined for a moment this ambitious, eager, 
active young fellow suddenly giving up 
his wealth, and his chances of marrying, 
and his political prospects, in order that 
he might lead a quiet student life within 
the shadow of these grey walls. Never- 
theless, that dream had crossed his mind 
more than once: most commonly when he 
had got home from the House about two 
in the morning, tired out, vexed with the 
failure of some pet project, unnerved by 
the apathy of the time, the government he 
supported being merely a government of 
sufferance, holding office only because the 
rival party was too weak to relieve it from 
the burden. 

And indeed there was something of the 
home-returning feeling in his mind as he 
now slipped on the academical gown and 
hurried across to the great yellow-white 
hall, in which the undergraduates were 
already busy with their modest beef aud 
ale. There were unknown faces, it is true, 
ranged by the long tables; but up here on 
the cross table, on the platform, he was 
among old friends; and there were old 
friends, too, looking over at him from the 
dusty frames on the walls. He was some- 
thing of a lion now. He had been a 
marked man at Oxford; for, although he 
had never made the gallery of the Union 
tremble with resonant eloquence —he 
was, in fact, anything but a fluent speaker 
— he had abundant self-possession, and a 
tolerably keen instinct of detecting the 
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weak points in his opponent’s line of argu- 
ment. Besides — and this goes for some- 
thing — there was an impress of power in 
the mere appearance of the man, in his 
square forehead, his firm lips, and deep- 
set, keen grey eyes. He had an iron 
frame, too — lean, bony, capable of endur- 
ing any fatigue. Of course the destina- 
tion of such aman was politics. Could 
any one imagine him letting his life slip 
away from him in these quiet halls, mum- 
bling out a lecture to a dozen ignorant 
young men in the morning, pacing up and 
down Addison’s Walk in the afternoon, 
and glad to see the twilight come over as 
he sat in the common room of an evening, 
with claret and cherries, and a cool wind 
blowing in from the Fellows’ Garden? 

It was to this quiet little low-roofed 
common room they now adjourned when 
dinner in the hall was over, and under- 
graduates had gone noiselessly off, like 
so many rabbits, to their respective bur- 
rows. There were not more than a dozen 
round the polished mahogany table. The 
candles were not lit; there was still a pale 
light shining over the still garden outside, 
its beautiful green foliage enclosed on one 
side by the ivied wall of the Bodleian, and 
just giving one a glimpse of the Radcliffe 
dome beyond. It was fresh, and cool, 
and sweet in here; it was a time for wine 
and fruit; there were no raised voices in 
the talk, for there was scarcely a whisper 
among the leaves of the laburnums out- 
side, and the great acacia spread its feath- 
ery branches into a cloudless and lambent 
sky. 
x Well, Mr. Balfour,” said an amiable 
old gentleman, “and what do the govern- 
ment mean to do with us now?” 

“T should think, sir,” said Mr. Balfour, 
modestly, “that if the government had 
their wish they would like to be drinkin 
wine with you at this moment. It woul 
be charitable to ask them to spend an 
evening like this with you. They have 
had sore times of it of late; and their un- 
popularity is growing greater every day — 
why I don’t know. I suppose they have 
been too much in earnest. The English 
public likes a joke now and again in the 
conduct of its affairs. No English cabinet 
should be made up without its buffoon — 
unless, indeed, the prime minister can as- 
sume the part occasionally. Insincerity, 
impertinence, maladministration — any- 
thing will be forgiven you, if you can make 
the House laugh. On the other hand, if 
you happen to be a very earnest person, 
if you are foolish enough to believe that 
there are great wrongs to be righted, and 
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if you worry and bother the country with 
your sincerity, the country will take the 
first chance — no matter what service you 
have rendered it—of kicking you out of 
office. It is natural enough. No one 
likes to be bothered by serious people. 
As we are all quite content, why should 
we be badgered with new projects? May 
I ask you to hand me those strawberries ?” 

The old gentleman was rather mysti- 
fied; but Mr. Jewsbury was not — he was 
listening with some impatience. 

“They tell me, Mr. Balfour,” said the 
old gentleman, “that if there should be a 
general election, your seat may be in dan- 

er.” 
. “Oh, I shall be turned out, I know,” 
said Balfour, with great simplicity. “ My 
constituents don’t lose many opportuni 
ties of letting me know that. They burnt 
me in effigy the other night. I have had 
letters warning me that I had better give 
Ballinascroon a wide berth if I happened 
to be in that part of Ireland. But I dare- 
say I shall get in for some other place; 
I might say that, according to modern no- 
tions, the money left me by my father en- 
titles me to a seat. You know how things 
go together. If you open a system of 
drainage-works, you become a knight. If 


you give a big dinner to a foreign prince, 


you become a baronet. If you could only 
buy Arundel Castle, you would be an earl. 
And as I see all round me in Parliament 
men who have no possible claim to be 
there except the possession of a big for- 
tune —men who go into Parliament not 
to help in governing the country at all, but 
merely to acquire a social distinction to 
which their money entitles thems I sup- 
pose I have that right too? Unfortunately 
I have nota local habitation and a namej 
anywhere. I must begin and cultivate 
some place — buy a brewery, or something 
like that. Regattas are good things — 
you can spend a good deal of money safely 
on regattas vs 

“ Balfour,” cried Jewsbury, with a laugh, 
“don’t go on talking like that.” 

“I tell you,” said the young man, seri- 
ously, “there was not half as much mis- 
chief done by the old pocket-borough sys- 
tem as there is by this money qualification. 
For my part, I am Tory enough to prefer 
the old pocket-borough system, with all its 
abuses. The patrons were men of good 
birth, who had therefore leisure to attend 
to public affairs —in fact, they had the 
tradition that they were responsible for the 
proper government of the country. They 
had some measure of education — experi- 
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with the political experiments of former 
times, and so forth. Solongas they could 
present to a living—to a seat in the 
House, I mean —a young fellow of ability 
had a chance, Gon he had not a penny 
in his pocket. What chance has he now ? 
Is it for the benefit of the country that 
men like and - should be running 
about from one constituency to another, 
getting beaten every time; while such 
brainless and-voiceless nonentities as 

and are carried triumphantly into 
Parliament on the shoulders of a crowd 
of publicans? What is the result? You 
are degrading Parliament in public esti- 
mation. The average member has become 
a byword. The men who by education 
and experience are best fitted to look after 
the government of a nation are becoming 
less and less anxious to demean them- 
selves by courting the suffrages of a mob; 
while the h-less men who are getting into 
Parliament on the strength of their having 
grown rich are bringing the House of 
Commons down to the level of a vestry. 
Might I trouble you for those .strawber- 
ries?” 

The old gentleman had quite forgotten 
about the strawberries. He had been lis- 
tening intently to this scornful protest. 
When Balfour spoke earnestly — whether 
~advancing a mere paradox or not — there 
was a certain glowin the deep-set eyes 
that exercised a singular fascination over 
some people. Itheldthem. They had to 
listen, whether they went away convinced 
or no. 

“ What an extraordinary fellow you are, 
Balfour,” said his friend to him, as they 
were on their way from the common room 
to Mr. Jewsbury’s easy-chairs and tobacco, 
“ Here you have been inveighing against 
the money qualification of members of 
Parliament, and you yourself propose to 
get into the House simply on the strength 
of your money !” 

“ Why not?” said the young man. “ If 
my constituents are satisfied,soam I. If 
that is their theory, lacceptit. You called 
me no end of names because I took the 
seat those people at Ballinascroon offered 
me. I was reaping the harvest sown by 
bribery and I don’t know what. But that 
was their business, not mine. I merely 
made use of them, as I told a deputation 
from them this very forenoon. I have not 
given them a penny. What I might have 
given —if there was a chance of my get- 
ting in again, and I could do it safely —I 
don’t know.” 

“Always the same!” exclaimed his 
friend, as they were going up the narrow 
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wooden stairs. “When you are a little 
older, Balfour, you will learn the impru- 
dence of always attributing to yourself the 
meanest motives for your conduct. The 
world takes men at their own valuation of 
themselves. How would you like other 
people to say of you what you say your- 
self?” 

There was no answer to this remark, for 
now the two friends had entered the larger 
of Mr. Jewsbury’s two rooms —a suffi- 
ciently spacious apartment, decorated in 
the severe modern style, but still offering 
some compromise to human weakness in 
the presence of several low, long, and 
lounging easy-chairs. Moreover, there 
were pipes and a stone canister of tobacco 
on a small table. Mr. Jewsbury lit a 
couple of candles. 

“ Now,” said he, dropping into one of 
the easy-chairs, and taking up a pipe, “I 
won’t listen for a moment to your Judica- 
ture Bill or any other bill; and I won’t 
bore you for a moment with any gigantic 
scheme for reforming the college revenues 
and endowing scientific research. I want 
to know more about what you said at the 
station. Who is it?” 

The young man almost started up in his 
chair—he leaned forward—there was 
an eager, bright light in his face. - 


“ Jewsbury, if you only knew this girl — 
not to look at her merely, but to know her 


nature —if you could only imagine ——” 


Then he sank back again in his chair, and 
put his hands in his pockets. “ What is 
the use of my talking about her? You 
see, it will be a very advantageous thing 
for me if I can persuade this girl to marry 
me — very advantageous. Her father is a 
poor man; but then he is an earl — I may 
as well tell you his name, it is Lord Wil- 
lowby — and he has got valuable connec- 
tions. Willowby is not much in the Lords. 
To tell you the truth, I dislike him. He 
is tricky, and meddles with companies — 
perhaps that is to be forgiven him, for he 
hasn’ta penny. But he could be of use 
to me. And his daughter could be of 
greater use, if she were my wife. Lady 
Sylvia Balfour could get a better grip o 
certain people than plain Mr. Hugh sa 

His companion had risen from his chair, 
and was impatiently pacing up and down 
the floor. 

“ Balfour,” he cried out, “I am getting 
tired of this. You know you are only 
shamming. You are the last man in the 
world to marry for those miserable motives 
you are now talking about e 

“lam not shamming at all,” said Bal- 
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four, calmly. “I am only looking at the 
business side of this question, What 
other would you like to hear about? I 
don’t choose to talk about the girl herself 
— until you have known her; and then I 
may tell you what I think about her. Sit 
down, like a good fellow. Is it my fault 
that I am ambitious ?— that I want to do 
something in politics ?” 

His friend sat down resignedly. 

“ She has accepted you?” he said. 

“Not openly — not confessedly,” said 
the young man; and then his breath began 
to come and go a little more rapidly. 
“‘ But — but she could not mistake what I 
have said to her —if she had been angry, 
she would have sent me off —on the con- 
trary, it is only because I don’t wish to 
annoy her by undue precipitancy —but I 
think we both understand.” 

“ And her father?” 

“Oh, I suppose her father understands 
too,” said Balfour, carelessly. “1 suppose 
I shall have to ask him formally. I wish 
to heaven he would not have his name 
mixed up with those companies.” 

“ “The Lady Sylvia—it is a pretty 
name,” said his friend, absently. 

* And she is as sweet, and pure, and 
noble as her name is beautiful,” said Bal- 
four, with a sudden proud light in his eyes 
— forgetting, indeed, in this one outburst 
all his schooled reticence. “ You have no 
idea, Jewsbury, what a woman can be until 
you have known this one. I can tell you 
it will be something for a man that has to 
muddle about in the hypocrisies of politics, 
and to mix among the cynicisms, and 
affectations, and mean estimates of society, 
to find at home —always by him—one 
clear burning lamp of faith — faith in 
human nature, and a future worth striving 
for. You don’t suppose that this girl is 
any of the painted fripperies you meet at 
every woman’s house in London. Good 
God! before I would marry one of 
those bedizened and microcephalous play- 
things ——” 

He sank back in his easy-chair again, 
with a shrug anda laugh. The laugh was 
against himself; he had been betrayed 
into a useless vehemence. 

“ The fact is,” said he, “ Jewsbury, I am 
not fair to London women — or rather, I 
mean to those London girls who have been 
out a few seasons and know a good deal 
more than their mothers ever knew before 
them. Fortunately, the young men they 
are likely to marry are fit matches for 
them. They are animated by the same 
desire —the chief desire of their lives — 
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on the human race at the gates of Para- 
dise.” 

“ The curse was double,” said his clerical 
friend, with a laugh. 

“I know,” said Balfour, coolly, “and I 
maintain what I say. There is no use 
beating about the bush.” 

Indeed, he had never been in the habit 
of beating about the bush. For him, what 
was, was; and he had never tried to escape 
the recognition of it in a haze of words. 
Hence the reputation he enjoyed of being 
something more than blunt-spoken — of 
being, in fact, a pretty good specimen of 
the perfervid Scotchman, arrogant, opin- 
ionated, supercilious, and a trifle too 
anxious to tread on people’s corns. 

“Do you see,” he said, suddenly, after 
a second or two of quiet, “ what Lady —— 
has done for her husband? She fairly 
carried him into office on the strength of 
her dinners and parties; and now she has 
badinaged him into a peerage. She is a 
wonderfully clever woman. She can make 
a newspaper editor fancy himself a duke. 
By the way, I see the prince has taken to 
the newspapers lately; they are all repre- 
sented at his garden parties. If you have 


a clever wife, it is wonderful what she can 
do for you.” 
“ And if you have a stupid wife, can you 


do anything for her?” inquired Mr. Jews- 
bury, to whom all this business — this 
theatrical “business ” of public life —- was 
rather unintelligible. 

Balfour burst out laughing. 

“What would you think of a cabinet 
minister being led by the nose — what 
would you think of his resigning the whole 
of his authority into the hands of the per- 
manent secretary under him — simply be~ 
cause that secretary undertakes the duty 
of getting the minister’s wife, who is not 
very presentable, included in invitations, 
and passed into houses where she would 
never otherwise be seen? She is a won- 
derful woman, that woman. They call 
her Mrs. Malaprop. But Tommy Bing- 
ham gets her taken about somehow.” 

The two friends smoked in silence for 
some time; the Irish Universities, the 
High Court of Judicature, the Endowment 
of esearch may perhaps have been occu- 
pying their attention. But when Balfour 
spoke next, he said, slowly, — 

“Tt must be a good thing for a man to 
have a woman beside him whose very 
presence will make the world sweet and 
wholesome to him. If it were not for a 
woman here or there — and it is only by 
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accident they reveal themselves to you— 
what cou/d one think of human nature ?” 

‘** And when are you to see this wonder- 
ful rose, that is able to sweeten all the 
winds of the world?” his friend asked, 
with a smile. 

“Tam going down with Lord Willowby 
on Monday for a few days. I should not 
wonder if something happened during that 
time.” 


CHAPTER V. 
POLITICS AND NIGHTINGALES. 


THE Lady Sylvia was seated before a 
mirror, and her maid was dressing her 
hair. The maid was a shrewd, kindly, 
elderly person, who exercised a good deal 
of control over her young mistress, and 
at this moment she was gently remonstrat- 
ing with her for her impatience. 

“T am sure, my lady, they cannot be 
here for half an hour yet,” said she. 

“And if I am too soon?” said the 
young lady, with just a trifle of petulance. 
“I wish to be too soon.” 

The maid received this admonition with 
much composure, and was not driven by 
it into scamping her work. In truth, it 
was not she who was responsible for the 
hurry, if hurry there had to be. There 
was a book lying on the table. It was a 
description of the three khanates of Tur- 
kistan, when as yet these were existing and 
independent States. That was not the 
sort of book that ordinarily keeps a young 
lady late for dressing ; but then there was 
a considerable talk at this time about the 
advance of General Kaufmann on Khiva; 
and as there was a member of the House 
of Commons coming to dine that evening 
with a member of the House of Lords, 
they might very probably refer to the mat- 
ter; and in that case ought not a certain 
young lady to be able to follow the con- 
versation with something of intelligent 
interest, when even her schoolboy cousin, 
Johnny Blythe, could prattle away about 
foreign politics for half an hour at a 
stretch ? 

“Thank you, Anne,” said she, meekly, 
when the finishing touch was put to her 
dress; and a couple of minutes after- 
wards she was standing out of doors, on 
- grey stone steps, in the warm sunset 
glow. 

She made a pretty picture, as she stood 
there, listening oe | expectant. She was 
dressed in a tight-fitting, tight-sleeved 
dress of cream-white silk, and there was 
not a scrap of color, or ribbon, or orna- 
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ment about it. She wore no jewellery; 
there was not even a soft, thin line of gold 
round her neck. But there was a white 
rose in her brown hair. 

Suddenly she heard a sound of wheels 
in the distance; her heart began to throb 
a bit, and there was a faint flush of color 
in the pale, and calm, and serious face. 
But the next minute that flush had died 
away, and only one who knew her well 
could have told that the girl was some- 
what excited, by the fact that the dark 
pupils of the grey eyes seemed a trifle 
larger than usual, and full of a warm, 
anxious, glad light. 

She caught sight of the wagonette as it 
came rolling along the avenue between 
the elms. A quick look of pleasure 
flashed across her face. Then the small, 
white, trembling fingers were nervously 
closed, and a great fear possessed her lest 
she might too openly betray the gladness 
that wholly filled her heart. 

“How do you do, Lady Sylvia?” cried 
Hugh Balfour, with more brightness than 
was usual with him, as he came up the 
stone steps, and shook hands with her. 

He was surprised and chagrined by the 
coldness of her manner. She caught his 


eyes but for a moment, and then averted 
hers, and she seemed to withdraw her 
hand quickly from his — 

H 


and friendly 
grasp. Then why should she so quickly 
turn to her father, and hope he was not 
tired by his stay in London? That was 
but scant courtesy to a guest; she had 
scarcely said a word to him; and her 
manners seemed either extremely nervous 
or studiously distant. 

Lord Willowby —a tall, thin, sallow- 
faced man, who stooped a little and was 
slightly lame —kissed her, and bestowed 
upon her a ferocious smile. That smile of 
his lordship’s, once seen, was not to be 
forgotten. If Johnny Blythe had had an 
eye for the similitudes in things ; if he had 
himself poured out a glass of the mysteri- 
ous and frothy fluid he had bought at the 
Fox and Hounds; if he had observed how 
the froth hissed up suddenly in the glass, 
and how it instantly disappeared again, 
leaving only a blank dulness of liquid ; 
then he might have been able to say what 
his uncle’s smile was like. It was a pro- 
digious grin rather than a smile. It 
flamed and shot all over his contorted vis- 
age, wrinkling up his eyes and revealing 
his teeth; then it instantaneously disap- 
peared, leaving behind it the normal gloom 
and depression of distinctly melancholy 
features. 

“I hope you enjoyed the drive over from 
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the station,” said Lady Sylvia, in a timid 
voice, to Mr. Balfour; but her eyes were 
still cast down. 

He dared not tell her that he had not 
consciously seen a single natural object all 
the way over; so full was his heart of the 
end and aim of the journey. 

“Oh, beautiful — beautiful,” said he. 
“Tt is a charming country. I am more 
and more delighted with it each time I see 
it. Is not that—surely that is Wind- 
sor?” 

All over the western sky there was a 
dusky blaze of red; and at the far horizon 
line, above the dark-blue woods, there was 
a tiny line of transparent brown — appar- 
ently about an inch in length—with a 
small projection just visible at each end. 
It was Windsor Castle; but he did not 
look long at Windsor Castle. The girl 
had now turned her eyes in that direction 
too; he had a glimpse of those wonderful 
clear depths under the soft dark eyelashes ; 
the pale, serious, beautiful face caught a 
touch of color from the glow in the west. 
But why should she be so cold, so distant, 
so afraid? When they went into the hall, 
he followed mechanically the man who 
had been told off to wait on him. He 
said nothing in reply when he heard that 
dinner was at seven. He could not un- 
derstand in what way he had offended her. 

Mechanically, too, he dressed. Surely 
it was nothing he had said in tl.e House? 
That was too absurd: how could Lady 
Sylvia, brought up as she had been, care 
about what was said or done in Parlia- 
ment? And then he grew to wonder at 
himself. He was more disturbed by a 
slight change of manner in this girl than 
by anything that had happened to him for 
years. He wasamanof good nerve and 
fair self-confidence. He was not much 
depressed by the hard things his constitu- 
ents said of him. If a minister snubbed 
him in answer to a question, he took the 
snub with much composure; and his 
knowledge that it would appear in all the 
papers next morning did not at all intér- 
fere with his dinner of that evening. But 
now, had it come to this already, that he 
should become anxious, disturbed, rest- 
less, merely because a girl had turned 
away her eyes when she spoke to him? 

The dinner-gong was sounding as ‘he 
went down-stairs. He found Lord Wil- 
lowby and his daughter in the drawing- 
room — a spacious, poorly-furnished cham- 
ber that was kept pretty much in shadow 
by a large chestnut-tree just outside the 
windows. Then a servant threw open the 
great doors, and they went into the dining- 
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room. This, too, was a large, airy, poorly- 
furnished room; but what did that matter 
when the red light from the west was 
painting great squares of beautiful color 
on the walls,and when one could look 
from the windows away over the level 
country that was now becoming blue and 
misty under the dying glow of the sunset ? 
They had not lit the candles yet; the fad- 
ing sunlight was enough. 

“My dear fellow,” remonstrated Lord 
Willowby, when the servant had offered 
Balfour two or three sorts of wine, he re- 
fusing them all, “what can I get for 
rou? ” 

“Nothing, thank you. I rarely drink 
wine,” he said carelessly; “I think, Lady 
Sylvia, you said the archery meeting was 
on Wednesday ?” 

Now here ‘occurred a strange thing, 
which was continued all through dinner. 
Lady Sylvia had apparently abandoned 
her reserve. She was talking freely, 
sometimes eagerly, and doing what she 
could to entertain her guest. But why 
was it that she resolutely refused to hear 
Balfour’s praises of the quiet and beauti- 
ful influences of a country life; and would 
have nothing to do with archery-meetings, 
and croquet-parties, and such trivialities ; 
but on the contrary was anxious to know 
all about the chances of the government — 
whether it was really unpopular — why the 
Conservatives had refused to take office — 
when the dissolution was expected — 
what the appeal to the country on the part 
of ministers would probably be. 

So much for her. Her desire to be 
instructed in these matters was almost 
pathetic. If her heart could not be said 
to beat with the great heart of the people, 
that was not her fault; for to her the mass 
of her fellow-countrymen was but ari ab- 
stract expression that she saw in.the news- 
papers. But surely she could feel and 
give utterance to a warm interest in public 
affairs and a warm sympathy with those 
who were giving up day and night to the 
thankless duties of legislation ? 

Now, as for him. He was all for the 
country and green fields — for peace and 
grateful silence—for quiet days, and 
books, and the singing of birds. What 
was the good of that turmoil they called 
public life? What effect could be pro- 
duced on the character by regarding con- 
stantly that clamorous whirl of eager self- 
interest, of mean ambitions, of hypocrisy, 
and brazen impudence, and ingratitude ? 
Far better, surely, the independence and 
self respect of a private life; the purer 
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still country ways; the simple pleasures, 
the freedom from care, the content and 
rest. 

It was-not a discussion ; it was a series 
of suggestions, of half-declared prefer- 
ences. Lord Willowby did not speak 
much. He was a melancholy-faced man; 
and apathetic until there occurred the 
chance of his getting a few pounds out of 
you. Lady Sylvia and Mr. Balfour had 
most of the conversation to themselves; 
and the manner of it has just been indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Balfour would know all about the 
church to which this young lady went. 
Was it High or Low, ancient or modern? 
Had she tried her hand at altar-screens? 
Did she help in the Christmas decora- 
tions? Lady Sylvia replied to these ques- 
tions briefly. She appeared far more in- 
terested in the free fight then going on 
between Cardinal Cullen and Mr, 
O’Keefe. What was Mr. Balfour’s opin- 
ion as to the jurisdiction of the pope in 
Ireland? 

Mr. Balfour was greatly charmed by the 
look of the old-fashioned inn they had 
passed — was it the Fox and Hounds? 
It was so picturesquely situated on the 
high bank at the top of the hill. Of 
course, Lady Sylvia had noticed the curi- 
ous painting on the signboard. Lad 
Sylvia, looking very wise, and profound, 
and serious, seemed rather anxious to 
know, what were the chances of the Per- 
missive Bill ever being passed; and what 
effect did Mr. Balfour think that would 
have on the country. She was quite con- 
vinced —this person of large experience 
of gaols, reformatories, police-stations and 
the like — that by far the greater propor- 
tion of the crimes committed in this coun- 
try were the result of drinking. On the 
other hand, she complained that so many 
conflicting statements were made. How 
was one to get to know how the Permis- 
sive Bill principle had worked in Maine? 

Lord Willowby only stared at first: then 
he began to be amused. Where the devil 
(this was what he thought) had his daugh- 
ter picked up these notions? They were 
not, so far as he knew, contained in any 
schoolroom “ Treasury of Knowledge.” 

As the red light faded out in the 
west, and a clear twilight filled the sky, it 
seemed to Balfour that there was some- 
thing strange and mystical in the face of 
the girl sitting opposite to him. With 
those earnest and beautiful eyes, and those 
proud and sensitive lips, she might have 
been an inspired poetess or prophetess, 
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worshippers by the earnestness of her 
look, and the grave, sweet melody of her 
voice. As the twilight grew grayer within 
the room, this magnetic influence seemed 
to grow stronger and stronger. He could 
have believed there was a subtle light 
shining in that pale face. He was, indeed, 
in something like a trance when the ser- 
vants brought in the candles; and then, 
when he saw the warmer light touch this 
magical and mystic face, and when he dis- 
covered that Lady Sylvia was now less in- 
clined to let her eyes meet his, it was with 
a great regret he bade good-by to the lin- 
gering and solemn twilight and the vision 
it had contained. 

Lady Sylvia rose to withdraw from the 
table. 

“Do you know,” said she to Mr. Bal- 
four, “this is the most beautiful time of 
the day with us. Papa and I always have 
a walk through the trees after dinner in 
the evening. Don’t let him sit long.” 

“ As for myself,” said Balfour, promptly 
— he was standing at the time — “I never 
drink wine after dinner m 

“And you never drink wine during 
dinner,” said his host, with a sudden an 
fierce smile, that instantly vanished. “ Sit 
down, Balfour. You must at least try a 
glass of that Madeira.” , 

“Thank you, I am not thirsty,” said 
the younger man, with great simplicity. 
“ Really, I would just as soon go out 
now es 

“Oh, by all means,” said his host good- 
naturedly. “But don’t hurry any other 
man’s cattle. Sylvia will take you for a 
stroll to the lake and back — perhaps you 
may hear a nightingale. I shall join you 
presently.” 

Of course it was with the deepest cha- 
grin that the young man found himself 
compelled to accept of this fair escort; 
and of course it was with the greatest 
reluctance that Lady Sylvia threw a light 
scarf over her head and led the way out 
into the cool clear evening. The birds 
were silent now. There was a pale glow 
in the north-western skies ; and that again 
was reflected on the still bosom of the 
like. As they walked along the high 
stone terrace, they caught sight of the 
first trembling star, far over the great dark 
masses of the elms. . 

But in her innocent and eager desire to 
prove herself a woman of the world, she 
would not have it that there was any spe- 
cial beauty about this still night. The 
silence must be oppressive to him; he 
would weary of this loneliness in a week. 
Was there any sight in the world to be 
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compared to Piccadilly in the evening, 
with its twin rows of gas lamps falling and 
rising with the hollow and hill—and the 
whirl of carriages — the lighted windows — 
and the consciousness that you were in the 
very heart of the life and thinking and ex- 
citement of a great nation ? 

“We are going up the week after next,” 
said Lady Sylvia, “to see the Academy. 
That is Wednesday the 21st; and we dine 
with my uncle in the evening.” Then she 
added timidly, “ Johnny told me they had 
sent you a card.” 

He did not answer the implied question 
for a second or two. His heart was filled 
with rage and indignation. Was it fair — 
was it honorable —to let this innocent 
girl, who knew no more of London life 
or reputations thana child, go to dine at 
that house? Must not her father know 
very well that the conduct of Major the 
Honorable Stephen Blythe, in regard to a 
betting transaction, was at that very time 
under the consideration of the committee 
of the C—— Club? ’ 

There was a good deal of fierce virtue 
abdut this young man; but it may be 
doubted if he would have been so indig- 
nant had any other girl told him merely 
that she was going to dine with her uncle 
—that uncle, moreover, being heir-pre- 
sumptive to an earldom, and not as yet 
convicted of having done anything un- 
usually disreputable. But somehow the 
notion got into Balfour’s head that this 
poor girl was not half well enough looked 
after. She was left here all by herself, 
when her father was enjoying himself in 
London. She needed more careful, and 
tender, and loving guidance. And so 
forth, and so forth. The anxiety young 
men show to undertake the protection of 
innocent maidens is quite touching. 

“Yes,” said he suddenly. “I shall 
dine with Major Blythe on the 21st.” 

He had that very day written to say he 
would not. Buta shilling telegram would 
put that right; and would also enable 
Major Blythe to borrow a five-pound note 
from him on the first possible occasion. 

And so these two walked together, on 
the high stone terrace, in the fading twi- 
light, and under the gathering stars. And 
as they came near to one dark patch of 
shrubbery, lo! the strange silence was 
burst asunder by the rich, full, song of a 
nightingale; and they stood still to hear. 
It was a song of love he sang —of love, 
and youth, and the delight of summer 
nights: how could they but stand still to 
hear? 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
WOOD’S DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS.* 


More than twenty-two centuries ago, 
in the year 356 before the Christian era, 
two remarkable events are recorded to 
have taken place on the same night. The 
queen of Philip of Macedon gave birth to 
a son destined to be the conqueror of the 
East, and the Temple of the Ephesian 
Artemis was burnt by Herostratus. The 
Ephesian people were not long in repair- 
ing this great calamity, and the new tem- 
ple which they erected far surpassed its 
predecessor in magnificence. It is_ this 
temple which, when St. Paul visited Ephe- 
sus, ranked among the seven wonders of 
the ancient world, and of which the site, 
long sought for by travellers, was found by 
Mr. Wood in 1873. 

Before noticing the series of remarkable 
discoveries narrated in his book, it may be 
well to give some account of the earlier 
temples of the Ephesian Artemis, and of 
the city with which her world-famous wor- 
ship was associated through so many cen- 
turies. The first event in the history of 
Ephesus which has any claim to be his- 
torical is the establishment there of a col- 
ony from Greece, under the leadership 
of Androklos, son of the Attic king Ko- 
dros. This event, which is said to have 
taken place B.C. 1044, is presented to us 
in that legendary garb in which the naked 
facts of Greek tradition were so constant- 
ly clothed before the beginning of regular 
history. Androklos, says the local legend 
as Pausanias gives it, landed with his 
band of adventurers at a particular spot 
on the Ionian coast, to which they were 
directed by an oracle. Here some fisher- 
men, having lit a fire to broil some fish 
near a fountain, startled a boar out of the 
brushwood, which was chased Over the 
rocky ground near the shore, and killed 
by Androklos.- This incident is commem- 
orated on the coins of Ephesus, as late as 
the second century of our era, on which 
Androklos, with the title of d¢istes, 
“Founder,” is represented slaying the 
boar. In the time of the Antonines, the 
tomb of this hero was still to be seen at 
Ephesus, on the road leading from the 
Magnesian Gate to the Temple of Arte- 
mis. 

Notwithstanding the legendary charac- 
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ter of this story, there seems to be no just 
ground for rejecting the main fact which 
it embodies, that a band of settlers from 
Attica established themselves at Ephesus, 
somewhere about the middle of the 
eleventh century B.Cc., when the Ionic 
immigration took place along the west 
coist of Asia Minor. But even at this 
very remote period, if we are to believe 
Pausanias, the worship of Artemis had 
been established at Ephesus from time 
immemorial, and this tradition is mixed 
up with the story of that mysterious prod- 
uct of Asiatic myth, the Amazons, who 
are said to have been the first attendants 
of the goddess, and whose reputed de- 
scendants in after times dwelt round her 
temple, blended with a population of 
Lydians and Leleges. These aboriginal 
races Androklos gradually drove before 
him, so as to secure for his colony a strong 
mountainous position called Coressus, 
and the command of a harbor communi- 
cating with the sea through the channel of 
the Cayster. Then, by an arrangement 
very common in the early Greek colonies, 
there grew up side by side two communi- 
ties, one composed of natives, who dwelt 
round the Temple of Artemis, the other 
of Greek new comers; and at Ephesus, 
as at Halicarnassus and elsewhere on the 
Ionian coast, a friendly understanding was 
after a time established between these two 
populations. 

On reference to Mr. Wood’s map we 
can easily recognize the site which must 
have been occupied by Androklos. It 
must have extended over the mountain 
formerly called Peion or Prion, but which 
Mr. Wood, for reasons which we shall 
have to explain, calls Coressus. The 
sacred harbor and the fountain Hypelaos, 
both of which figure in the legend of An- 
droklos, must have been somewhere on 
the lower ground, at the foot of the moun- 
tain ridge which bounds Ephesus to the 
south, and which is called Prion by Mr. 
Wood. The native population must have 
dwelt in the plain round the Temple of 
Artemis, and probably fortified the hill on 
which the Byzantine castle of Ayasoluk 
now stands. 

The goddess whose worship Androklos 
found so long established at Ephesus re- 
ceived the name of Artemis from the 
Grecks, from the resemblance which they 
discovered between her attributes and 
rites and those of the huntress-daughter 
of Latona, whom they themselves wor- 
shipped. But the distinction between the 
Asiatic and Hellenic deity was never lost 
sight of in Greek art and literature. The 
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Ephesian Artemis, whose original name is 
said to have been Upis, was one of sev- 
eral deities in Asia Minor, whose worship 
the Greek settlers found much too firmly 
established to be rooted out, and whom 
they therefore adopted into their own sys- 
tem of mythology. Such were the Hera 
of Samos, the Zeus of Labranda, the Arte- 
mis Leukophryne of Magnesia, and the 
Artemis of Perga. The types of these 
primitive deities are barbaric and un- 
Hellenic. Most of them we know only 
from representations on coins struck by 
Asiatic cities under the Roman Empire; 
but the type of the Ephesian Artemis, 
from the world-wide celebrity of her wor- 
ship, has come down to us in several stat- 
ues of the Roman period, all probably de- 
rived from the idol so long and profoundly 
venerated at Ephesus.* The goddess in 
these Roman replicas is represented as a 
female figure, the body a mere trunk les- 
sening to the base with feet placed close 
together, as if copied froma mummy. On 
her chest are several parallel rows of pen- 
dulous breasts, whence she was called 
Polymammia; below are various symbols, 
such as bees, flowers, fruit, rows of pro- 
jecting heads of bulls and gryphons and 
other animals; on her arms, which are 
supported on each side by an oblique strut 
or stick, are lions crawling upwards. How 
far these strange symbols are part of the 
original type, or which of them may have 
been additions due to the pantheistic 
tendency of paganism under the Roman 
Empire, we have no means of determining ; 
nor do we know much as to the import of 
these symbols, though volumes of erudi- 
tion have been written in the hope of ex- 
plaining them ever since the revival of 
learning. The statement of St. Jerome 
that the Artemis of Ephesus, whom he 
carefully distinguishes from the Greek 
huntress, is the mother of all animal life, 
and therefore her type was Polymammia, 
is probably well founded. The modius, 
or corn-measure, which she wears on her 
head, is certainly an attribute of Chtho- 
nian or telluric deities, and so perhaps 
may be the flowers, fruit, and bees; the 
disk or folos round the head, the signs of 
the zodiac on the breast, the gryphons, and 
the lions seem rather to embody a lunar 
myth. The symbol of the bees must be 
viewed in connection with the fact that 
the priestesses of the Ephesian Artemis 
were called J7/el/iss@, and certain of her 
priests Essenes ; the name given by the 


_* For the types of the Ephesian Artemis and other 
similar Greco-Asiatic deities, see Gerhard, A ntike 
Bildewerke, Pil. 305, 307, 308. 
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Greeks to what, in ignorance of natural 
history, they called the king-bee.* Herr 
Curtius thinks that the worship of Artemis 
may have been founded at Ephesus by 
the Carians and the Pheenicians, to whom 
the abundance of springs here may have 
suggested the dedication of a shrine to 
the great goddess of nature, who makes 
the earth fertile by humidity. 

After the death of the founder Andro- 
klos, his sons were expelled from power by 
an antimonarchical movement, and the 
Ionian colony was strengthened by the 
importation of new settlers from Teos and 
Karene. The original division into three 
tribes was enlarged, and the boundaries of 
the city extended, spreading from Coressus 
to Peion.t Some time in the seventh 
century B.C. a great host of Cimmerian 
invaders swept like locusts over Asia 
Minor, advancing as far as the west coast. 
The Ephesian Kallinoe, one of the earliest 
elegiac poets of Ionia, tried in vain at this 
crisis to awaken by his verse the martial 
ardor of his fellow-citizens. The Cimme- 
rians encamped in the plain traversed by 
the Cayster, and partially burnt the Temple 
of Artemis, the plunder of which, however, 
is said to have been averted by the special 
intervention of the goddess. It is about 
this time that the history of Ephesus be- 
gins to be connected with the neighboring 
kingdom of Lydia, then ruled by the 
dynasty of whom Gyges was the founder 
about B.C. .715-690. The tendency of this 
dynasty in the successive reigns of Ardys, 
Sadyattes, and Alyattes was to advance 
westward so as to menace the indepen- 
dence of the flourishing Ionic settlements. 
Sadyattes and Alyattes several times in- 
vaded -the territory of Miletus, and the 
final subjugation of the Ionian cities was 
accomplished by their successor Croesus, 
whose wealth, derived from the gold of 
the Pactolus, has become a proverb for all 
time. Ephesus contrived to make better 
terms with the conqueror than any other 
Ionian city. Its position on the coast 
made it the natural port of Sardes, and it 
was probably to strengthen commercial re- 
lations that Alyattes married his daughter 
to the Ephesian Melas, a descendant of 
the royal house of Androklos, and of high 
repute among his fellow-citizens. The 
issue ot this marriage was a son called 
Pindarus, who, in the reign of Croesus, 
became the principal citizen in Ephesus. 


* Curtius, Bettrage, p. 7. 
pp. 87-105. 

t For the orthography of this name, sometimes write 
ten Prion in ancient texts, see the coin of Ephesus 
cited by Curtius, Bettrage, p. 2, note 2. 
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In the course of his invasion of Ionia, 
Croesus laid siege to Ephesus, and then it 
was that Pindarus is said to have saved 
the city bya singular device. He attached 
a rope from the Temple of Artemis to the 
city wall, from which it was distant nearly 
a mile. After this Croesus allowed the 
Ephesians to capitulate on honorable 
terms. The meaning of this curious story 
probably is that this was a solemn form of 
dedication by which the Ionian colony was 
placed under the protection of the Asiatic 
goddess, and such an act seems to have 
brought about a closer amalgamation be- 
tween the Greek city in Coressus and the 
native community dwelling round the tem- 
ple. More than one reason may have 
combined to induce Croesus to grant such 
favorable terms to the Ephesians. He is 
said to have raised money in the time of 
his father by means of a rich Ephesian 
merchant, and he may have thought that 
his commercial relations would be most 
securely developed by favoring one Ionian 
city at the expense of the rest. Again, 
the Ephesian Artemis, as an Asiatic deity, 
was to him an object of special reverence, 
and hence the protection of the goddess 
which Pindarus invoked for the city by the 
solemn act of dedication would not be 
without its influence on the conqueror. 
Herodotus states that some time during 
his reign, Croesus dedicated most of the 
columns in the Temple of Artemis, and 
also some golden bulls. We know there- 
fore that it must have been in course of 
construction between B.C. 560 and 546. 
The date of its commencement is ap- 
proximately fixed by the fact that it was 
Theodorus, the celebrated architect and 
sculptor of Samos, who recommended the 
laying the foundations on fleeces of wéol 
and charcoal, because the site was marshy. 
The date of Theodorus is a matter of dis- 
pute, but he probably lived not earlier than 
B.C. 600. 

The sixth century before the Christian 
era was a teeming age when Greek com- 
merce and navigation were being largely 
developed, and much of the wealth thus 
suddenly accumulated was employed in 
building temples and in costly dedications. 
It was then that solid and sumptuous 
edifices built of marble and stone were 
substituted for the wooden structures of 
the earlier generations, or for the rude 
altar and time-hallowed idol, sometimes 
preserved in a hollow tree. The Herzum 
at Samos, the Temple of Apollo at De!phi, 
and the Artemision at Ephesus were all 
begun between B.C. 600 and 500; and it 
was in the latter part of the same century, 
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according to Pliny, that marble was first 
employed in sculpture by two Cretan art- 
ists. The first architect of the Ephesian 
temple was Chersiphron, and it was con- 
tinued by his son Metagenes, who is said 
by Vitruvius to have made an ingenious 
contrivance for transporting the huge 
architrave stones from the quarry to the 
temple. After these great blocks had been 
rough-hewn into beams, a wheel was so 
fixed to either end that the whole mass 
with each revolution of the wheels moved 
forward clear of the ground. The archi- 
trave stones were then lowered into their 
place on the building by means of panniers 
of sand placed under them. As the sand 
ran out, the gradual collapse of the panniers 
gently lowered the stones on their beds. 
One block, however, which formed the 
architrave over the principal doorway, was 
too unwieldy for the mechanical ingenuity 
of the architect. In the vexation and per- 
plexity of his spirit he had an illness, in 
the course of which the goddess appeared 
to him in a nightly vision, and said, “ Be 
of good cheer, for I myself will see to the 
placing of the architrave;” and in the 
morning, behold, the great refractory mass 
had, proprio motu, subsided with the ut- 
most nicety into its appointed place. This 
temple, according to Pliny, took one hun- 
dred and twenty years to build, and was 
finished on an enlarged plan by Pzonius, 
the architect of the Temple of Apollo at 
Branchidz, and Demetrius. All the Ionian 
cities are said to have contributed to the 
building of the Artemision, which Brunn 
supposes to have been completed about 
460 B.c.* The long delay in finishing it 
is accounted for when we consider the 
momentous revolutions which troubled 
Asia Minor in the space of time between 
its founding and completion. In that in- 
terval took place the destruction of the 
Lydian monarchy and the subjugation of 
Ionia by Cyrus, the revolt of the Ionians 
under Darius Hystaspes, the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, and the maritime as- 
cendency of Athens, which was its result, 
and through which most of the cities of 
Ionia were finally reduced to a state of 
vassalage. On reference to the record of 
tribute-lists in Attic inscriptions, we find 
the Ephesians paying tribute to Athens 
about the time when their temple was 
completed. This dependence lasted till 
the great Athenian disaster in Sicily, after 
which Ephesus sided with the enemies of 
Athens. The sympathies of the city had 


P H. Brunn, Geschichte d. Griech. Kiinstler, iis pe 
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been more with Persia than with ‘Greece 
ever since the time of Darius Hystaspes. 
It was the aim of Mardonius to make 
Ephesus the chief port of Persia on the 
west coast of Asia Minor; it was to the 
Ephesians that Xerxes entrusted his chil- 
dren during his expedition to Greece; 
and the Artemision was the only temple 
in Ionia which he did not plunder and 
destroy, probably because it was dedicated 
to an Asiatic goddess. Thus again, when 
the Athenians invaded Ephesus in the lat- 
ter part of the Peloponnesian War, the 
Persian satrap Tissaphernes made a sump- 
tuous sacrifice at the Temple of Artemis, 
and levied an army in her defence against 
the Greek invaders. 

Ephesus continued to yieid more and 
more to Asiatic influence till Lysander, 
and afterwards Agesilaus, made it the 
headquarters of their armies, and revived 
Hellenic spirit in the city. After this 
the struggle was not between Persian and 
Greek influence, but between the oligarchi- 
cal party ruling by the aid of Sparta, and the 
democratic party who invited the interfer- 
ence of Philip of Macedon. These parties 
contended with varying fortune till the in- 
vasion of Alexander put an end to the 
struggle. 

We have now brought thé history of 
Ephesus down to the period of the burn- 
ing of the temple by Herostratus, B.c. 356. 
The building of the new temple was prob- 
ably commenced immediately after this 
catastrophe. Some money was raised by 
the sale of the columns of the old temple 
and by the voluntary. contributions of 
Ephesian ladies, who even sold their 
jewels for this holy purpose. Many of the 
columns of the new temple were the gift 
of kings. When Alexander the Great 
passed through Ephesus after his victory 
at the Granicus, he re-established the de- 
mocracy, and after assigning to Artemis 
the tribute previously paid to the Persian 
king, tried to conciliate the goddess with a 
great sacrifice, which was accompanied 
by a procession of his whole army in bat- 
tle array. 

It was probably on this occasion that he 
offered to defray the entire expenses of 
rebuilding the temple, provided the Ephe- 
sians would allow him to inscribe his name 
on it as dedicator. The priests, who 
probably still secretly favored the cause of 
the Persian king, declined this munificent 
offer, replying with an adroit cunning, that 
it was not meet for a god to make dedica- 
tions to the gods. No such scruples oc- 
curred to the priests of Athene Polias at 
Priene. On the walls of that temple Alex- 
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ander set his name as dedicator, probably 
immediately after his visit to Ephesus. 
The block of marble on which this is en- 
graved may be seen in the Mausoleum 
ixoom at the British Museum. The bold, 
clear letters are fresh as the day they were 
cut. 

Deinokrates, to whom Alexander en- 
trusted the building of his new city Alex- 
andria, was also the architect of the new 
temple at Ephesus, and one of the col- 
umns was sculptured by Scopas, one of 
the four artists employed on the Mauso- 
leum. ; 

How long the new Artemision took to 
build is not recorded, but, if Pliny’s state- 
ment that the roof, which was of cedar, 
was four hundred years old when he wrote 
his “ Historia Naturalis,” about A.D. 77, is 
to be taken literally, the temple must 
have been finished about B.c. 323. It was 
probably on its completion that the cele- 
brated picture was dedicated, in which 
Apelles painted Alexander the Great hold- 
ing a thunderbolt in his hand. The sum 
which the painter is said to have received 
from the king for this picture is of fabu- 
lous amount. 

After the death of Alexander the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor were the bone of con- 
tention among his successors. Above all 
they coveted the possession of Ephesus ; 
the security of its harbor, only to be ap- 
proached from the sea bya long narrow 
canal full of shoals at the entrance; its 
central position on the west coast of Asia 
Minor, so convenient either for fitting out 
naval expeditions, or for the defence of 
Ionia; its great trade and accumulated 
wealth ill-guarded by a population too 
prone to luxury to be formidable in war; 
all marked out Ephesus as the prize of 
successive victors in the great contest for 
the possession of the Macedonian empire. 
Already, before the battle of Ipsus, B.c. 
301, it had passed from Antigonus to Ly- 
simachus, and then back to Antigonus 
and Demetrius. We find it again in the 
possession of Lysimachus, B.c. 295. His 
short occupation of Ephesus forms an 
epoch in the history of the city. He 
forced the inhabitants to abandon the plain 
round the temple, where they had gathered 
ever since the time of Croesus, and con- 
centrated them on the original site of the 
colony of Androklos. The hill which 


former topographers call Prion, but to 
which Mr. Wood gives the name Cores- 
sus, was probably the acropolis of the 
city which Lysimachus rebuilt, and to 
which he gave the name of his wife Arsi- 
To him may with probability be 


noe. 
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attributed the line of walls which may still 
be traced on the summit of this hill, and 
the magnificent fortification, which, follow- 
ing the heights of the higher mountain 
ridge on the south (Mr. Wood’s Prion and 
the Coressus of former topographers), 
completely enclosed the Lysimachian city. 
It was thus that the peculiar connection 
between the Hellenic city and the temple 
which had existed ever since the time of 
Croesus was finally severed. The sword 
of the Macedonian conqueror cut through 
the tie of dependency by which priest- 
craft had attached the city to the temple of 
the Asiatic goddess; and it is a significant 
fact in reference to this political change, 
that about the time of Lysimachus the sil- 
ver coins of Ephesus have for the first 
time the type of the Greek huntress-god- 
dess, instead of the bee of her Asiatic 
namesake. 

We will not here attempt to follow the 
chequered fortunes of Ephesus as it 
passed like a shuttlecock, backwards and 
forwards, from the Seleucidz to the Ptol- 
emies, then back to the Seleucide. After 
the fall of Antiochus the Great, it was 
added by the Romans to the dominions of 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and it was 
in the reign of his successor, Attalus II., 
that we first hear of that silting up at the 
mouth of the Cayster which, though very 
slow and graduar in its operation, ulti- 
mately destroyed the harbor of Ephesus. 
The mole by which Attalus tried to cor- 
rect this tendency to silt up and which only 
aggravated the mischief, has been recog- 
nized by Mr. Wood in a massive stone 
embankment on the north bank of the 
Cayster, of which he traced the remains 
to a distance of within four hundred yards 
of the present seaboard. , 

In the war between Mithridates and the 
Romans, B.c. 88, the Ephesians actively 
sided with the king of Pontus, not so 
much, according to Appian, through fear 
of that formidable monarch, who for the 
time being was master of nearly all Asia 
Minor, as through hatred of the Romans, 
whom they ruthlessly massacred, even 
when they had invoked the protection of 
their own goddess. Soon, with the polit- 
ical inconstancy which characterizes their 
history from the beginning, they changed 
sides and became adherents of the Ro- 
mans. It is curious to turn from Appian’s 
statements to the plea put forth by the 
Ephesians themselves in an inscription 
now at Oxford, which once probably 
formed a part of the ce//a walls of the 
Artemision. In this manifesto, in which 


the Ephesian people declare war against 
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Mithridates, they state that they sided 
with him only by compulsion, having 
always secretly cherished in their hearts 
their preference for the Roman alliance.* 

This decree must have been passed 
after the great defeat of Mithridates at 
Chzeronea, and its date is probably about 
B.C. 86. The conqueror of Mithridates 
was not to be cajoled by the elaborate rhet- 
oric of such documents, and Sylla made 
the Ephesians atone for the massacre 
. so many Roman citizens by a heavy 

ne. 

Here the history of Ephesus as an 
autonomous Greek state may be said to 
end. In the Roman civil war which fol- 
lowed they unluckily again chose the los- 
ing side, and, having too zealously sup- 
ported Brutus and Cassius, were heavily 
mulcted by Mark Antony, who did not, 
however, omit to propitiate the goddess 
with a great sacrifice. 

Looking back through the history of the 
Ephesians from Augustus to Croesus, we 
find abundant evidence of their commercial 
prosperity and of their adroitness in con- 
ciliating powerful neighbors, and choosing 
allies on the winning side; but no heroic 
self-sacrifice, no daring spirit of maritime 
adventure, such as distinguished their 
ancient rivals the Milesians and the Pho- 
ceans. Their policy throughout is marked 
by selfishness and cunning; “The lions 
from Hellas have become foxes at Ephe- 
sus,” was a familiar Greek proverb. 

But if their policy was thus ignoble, it 
was at any rate successful. The com- 
merce of Ephesus, great even in the time 
of the Lydian kings, when the gold of the 
Pactolus was already flowing into the plain 
of the Cayster, grew with each century, in 
spite of all the wars and revolutions which 
harassed the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and destroyed many of its most flourishing 
cities. And-thus it came to pass that in 
the reign of Augustus when the former 
greatness of Miletus had become a by- 
word; when Lebedus, as Horace tells us, 
was more deserted than Gabii and Fidene, 
and the other cities which once formed 
the league of the Panionium had mostly 
dwindled into obscurity, Ephesus not only 
maintained its ancient commercial suprem- 
acy, but was exalted above all the other 
cities of Asia Minor by the privileges and 
titles bestowed on it by imperial favor. 
It was allowed to style itself first city of 
Asia and Neokoros or minister of the 
great goddess Artemis, whose worship 


* Lebas, Voyage Archéologigue: Ionia, p. 56, No. 
136 a 

















was thenceforth associated with that of 
the emperor; for as we know from Mr. 
Wocd’s discoveries, the Augusteum was 
dedicated within the same Jeribolos as the 
Artemision as early as B.C. 6. 

These titles and privileges represented 
substantial politicaladvantages. We learn 
from Ulpian* that, when a_pro-consul 
proceeded to his post in Asia Minor, he 
was by law obliged to select Ephesus as 
the port where he first landed, and it was 
the seat of conventus juridicus or general 
assize, to which many neighboring cities 
of Lydia had to refer their causes. 

When we take into account the con- 
course of strangers which must have been 
drawn to Ephesus, not only by commercial 
or legal business, but by the fame of the 
worship of their great goddess, and the 
splendor of the festivals celebrated in her 
honor, we can understand why the Great 
Theatre was constructed on so large a 
scale, being capable, according to Mr. 
Wood’s calculation, of holding upwards of 
twenty-four thousand persons. 

All through the imperial period the 
wealth of the Artemision must have been 
steadily accumulating. The fisheries of 
the Selinousian lakes, which the kings 
who successively occupied Ephesus ap- 
propriated ‘for their needs, were restored 
to the temple by the Romans. We know 
not the extent of the domain belonging to 
the goddess, but it was probably very 
large; and from Xenophon’s description 
of the temple which he dedicated in Laco- 
nia, in humble imitation of the Ephesian 
Artemision, it seems likely that a large 
park full of sacred deer and other beasts 
of chase was one of the appanages of the 
temple. 

Moreover, the great goddess had from 
time immemorial kept in her temple a bank 
of deposit; her credit was so good that for 
centuries the treasures of kings and of 
private persons were confided to her care. 
The re-investment of this money in loans, 
either on the security of real property or 
goods, must have enabled the goddess to 
do a very good business at all times, 
especially if she often had to deal with 
deposits on such easy terms as in the case 
of that made by Xenophon. In an in- 
teresting passage in the “ Anabasis” (v. 
iii. 13) he tells us that, when about to join 
a warlike expedition, he deposited with 
the xeokoros t or chief minister of the 


* Cited by Guhl, Zfhesiaca, p. 69. The ship and 
legend KaTamAoug on certain coins of Ephesus refer to 
this. See Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet., vol. iii., p. 518. 
t+ Cited by Guhi, Zphesiaca, pp. 111, 112. 

+ This term in imperial times became an honorary 
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Ephesian Artemis, a sum of money, the 
proceeds of spoils of war. In the event 
of his being killed in battle this money 
was to be employed in any manner most 
pleasing and acceptable to the goddess; 
if he returned safe he was to have the 
right of reclaiming his deposit, which he 
accordingly did, when he met this same 
neokoros at Olympia some years after- 
wards. To these sources of wealth must 
be added the fines and confiscations im- 
posed by the State on those who violated 
its laws, and the gifts and bequests, by 
which, from motives of gratitude or fear, 
devotees were forever seeking to propitiate 
the goddess. Mr. Wood’s exploration of 
the Great Theatre brought to light a 
memorable specimen of such dedications. 

The inscription which records it, though 
unfortunately incomplete, is one of the 
longest ever found in Asia Minor. It 
tells us how one Vibius Salutaris,* a Ro- 
man of equestrian rank, who had filled very 
high offices in the state, dedicated to Arte- 
mis a number of gold and silver statues, 
of which the weight is given, and a sum of 
money to be held in trust, and the yearly 
interest of which is to be applied to certain 
specified uses. On the 6th of the first decad 
of the month Thargelion (May 25), on which 
day the mighty goddess Artemis was born, 
largess is to be distributed to various pub- 
lic functionaries in the oy of the 
temple. The members of the Ephesian 
boule, or senate, are to receive one 
drachma each. The six tribes of the city, 
the high priest and the priestess of Arte- 
mis, the two zcopoiai, or surveyors of the 
temple, the Aazdonomi who had the charge 
of the education of the boys, and other 
fortunate personages, come in for a share 
of this munificent dole. The heirs of Sal- 
utaris were made liable for the due pay- 
ment of the bequests in case he should 
die before paying over the principal or 
making an assignment of the rent of cer- 
tain lands for the payment of the interest. 
The trust is guarded by stringent enact- 
ments. By a letter of Afranius Flavianus, 
propretor, which is appended to the deed 
of trust, a fine of fifty thousand drachme 
(rather less than 2,000/.) is inflicted on 
any one, whether magistrate or private 
person, who attempts to set aside any of 
the provisions of the trust; one half of 
this fine is to go to the adornment of the 
goddess, the other half to the Imperial 
fiscus. The silver and gold figures dedi- 


cated by Salutaris are called both eixéveg, 
title of the city of Ephesus itself. Mr. Grote transe 
lates it ‘* superintendent,”’ ix.. p. 243. 

* In the Greek text this name is written Salutarios. 
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statues, and dme:xovioyara, by which is 
probably meant replicas or copies of extant 
statues, and their weight ranges from two 
to seven Roman pounds. In the list we 
find a golden Artemis with silver stags, 
two silver figures of Artemis bearing a 
torch, a silver figure of the Roman people, 
a silver figure of the equestrian order, 
to which Salutaris himself belonged, a 
silver figure of the Jdoul2, or senate of 
Ephesus, a silver figure of the Ephesian 
erousia, a council which seems to have 

ad to do with the management of sacred 
property. The greatest care is to be 
taken of these figures. When they re 
quire cleaning, it is to be done with a 
particular earth called arguromatike, by 
the custodian of the sacred deposits for 
the time being, in the presence of the two 
surveyors of the temple. At every meet- 
ing of the public assemblage, and at all 
the gymnastic contests, and on every other 
occasion to be fixed by the dou/2 and de- 
mos, these figures are to be carried from 
the fronaos of the temple to the theatre 
duly guarded, and then back to the tem- 
ple. During their transit through the city 
itself they are to be escorted by the 
Ephebi, who are to receive them at the 
Magnesian Gate and accompany them 
after the assembly to the Coressian Gate. 
It is impossible to read these provisions in 
the inscription without being reminded of 
that memorable scene in the Great Theatre 
at Ephesus when St. Paul had to encoun- 
ter an uproarious multitude, whose fanati- 
cism, in behalf of their goddess, had been 
stirred up by Demetrius, the maker of 
portable silver shrines of Diana, by whose 
guild probably the very statues enumerated 
in the inscription were manufactured. In- 
deed, had St. Paul preached half a century 
later at Ephesus, he would have seen the 
splendid gifts dedicated by Salutaris on 
their way to and from the theatre, or, if he 
attended the public games, in the theatre 
itself. But his visit to Ephesus took place 
about A.D. 54-7, and the inscription relat- 
ing to Salutaris is at least as late as A.D. 
102, when probably a great reaction had 
taken place against the new doctrines, and 
devoyt men like Salutaris did all in their 
power to foster and cherish old local super- 
Stition. 

It should be here remarked that it was 
this mention of the Magnesian and Co- 
ressian Gates in the inscription which gave 
Mr. Wood his first clue to the site of the 
temple. Having found the Magnesian 


Gate, he proceeded to look for the portico 
built by the Sophist Damianus in the sec- 
ond century A.D., which led from that gate 
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to the temple, and of which the purpose 
was to protect from bad weather those 
who took part in the procession. Mr. 
Wood succeeded in tracing the line of this 
portico for some distance outside the city. 
It followed the line of an ancient road, 
and pointed in the direction of the plain at 
the foot of Ayasoluk. Another road tend- 
ed in the same direction, starting froma 
gate near the Stadium, which Mr. Wood 
rightly assumed to be the Coressian Gate 
mentioned in the Salutaris inscription. 
Advancing northward towards the point 
where these two roads tended to converge, 
he came upon an ancient wall, an inscrip- 
tion on which showed that it was the Zeri- 
bolos of the Artemision ;* after which, to 
find the site of the temple itself was only 
a matter of time. 

It is interesting to compare the enact- 
ments in the Salutaris inscription which 
direct how the sacred statutes are to be 
carried in procession through the city, 
under the escort of the ephedi, with the de- 
scription of a procession in honor of Arte- 
mis in that curious Greek romance the 
“ Ephesiaca” of Xenophon. He tells us 
in very graphic language how at a cer- 
tain festival at Ephesus the virgins of the 
city richly dressed, and all the youths, took 
a part in the procession, and how it was 
the custom in that festival to choose out 
of the ranks of the efhedi bridegrooms for 
the maidens who appeared in public in the 
festival. The order of the procession 
was thus: first came the sacred objects, 
torches, baskets, incense ; then horses, 
dogs, and hunting weapons and gear. 
Each of the maidens was arrayed as if to 
meet her lover. Setting aside the senti- 
mental details with which this florid de- 
scription is associated in the romance, we 
may accept it as a poetical version of an 
actual procession, in which a beautiful 
maiden seems to have been selected to 
personate Diana as a huntress. We do 
not know the particular festival which the 
writer had in view, but it was probably 
one in the month Artemision, which corre- 
sponded in the Ephesian calendar to the 
latter half of our March and the first half 
of April. This entire month was conse- 
crated to the goddess after whom it was 
named, and was one continuous festival in 
her honor. No more appropriate season 
could have been chosen for the wooings 


* This inscription is in Latin and Greek. The Latin 
text is as follows: — *‘ Jp. Ceasar divi f. Aug. Cos. 
xu, tr. pot. xvii. pontifex maximus ex reditu Diane 
JSanum et Augusteum muro muniend: curavit, C. 
A sinio (Gallo pro cos.) curatore Sex. Lartidio leg.” 
See Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques, 
P- 94- 




















which the procession seems so greatly to 
have promoted. It is probable that there 
was also a great feast on the birthday of 
the goddess, which, as we have already 
stated, fell on the 8th of Thargelion (the 
25th of our May), and this may have cor- 
responded in character with the Thargelia 
held originally at Delos, and afterwards 
transferred to Athens on the breaking up 
of the Delian Confederacy. It may have 
been in this month that ¢heoré from all 
the Ionian cities, anciently members of 
the Panionium, met in solemn festival at 
Ephesus. 

The supremacy of the chief priest of the 
Ephesian Artemis had probably in the ear- 
lier times that theocratic and quasi-regal 
character which is characteristic of certain 
priesthoods in Asia Minor, such as those 
of Comana and Zela as described by 
Strabo.* For the priestesses of the Ephe- 
sian Artemis virginity was as necessary 
a condition as with the Vestals at Rome; 
and if we are to believe two late writers,f 
a law was once in force which forbade to 
married women or hetzrz all access to 
the temple under pain of death, unless in 
the case of a female slave persecuted by 
her master.{ The celibacy of the male 
priests was secured by the same irrevoca- 
ble conditions which were imposed on the 
priesthoods of Cybele and of several other 
Asiatic goddesses. Strabo says that the 
priests of the Ephesian Artemis were ob- 
tained from all manner of countries; and 
the name Megabyzus, sometimes given to 
the high priest, seems to indicate Persia 
as the country which supplied this emascu- 
late herd. The number of sacred minis- 
ters of both sexes employed in taking 
care of the temple and its dedicated treas- 
ures, and in conducting the festivals, sac- 
rifices, processions, and other ritual, must 
have been very great, as we see by the 
variety of titles indicating special offices 
which have been handed down to us either 
in ancient authors or in Ephesian in- 
scriptions. That relating to Salutaris has 
added to the list several titles not known 
to us through any other source; such as 
the stheologt, who probably expounded 
sacred legends; the Aymnodi, who com- 
posed hymns in honor of the goddess ; the 
thesmodi, who may have been utterers of 
oracular responses or interpreters of the 
traditional rubric of the ritual. 

The female ministers of the goddess 
were divided into three classes, the wze/- 
liere or novices, the zer@ or priestesses, 

* Guhl, p. 106; Achilles Tatius, vii. 12. 


t+ Guhl, p. 111. % 
+ Achilles Tatius, vii. 16; Guhl, p. 108. 
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the fariere, who, having passed the 
terms of active service, had to instruct 
the novices. We do not know whether all 
these grades were included under the 
general term Aierodule, or whether this 
name was limited to those who dis- 
charged lower menial duties and whose 
ranks were recruited from fugitive female 
slaves, as we see by the curious story told 
in the romance of Achilles Tatius.* 

When we gather together the scattered 
facts which have been ascertained respect- 
ing the Artemjsion and certain other 
temples in Asia Minor, we see in their 
internal organization not a few things 
which remind us of the monasteries of 
medieval Christendom. The great landed 
estates, the treasures and precious works 
of art accumulated through many genera- 
tions of pious dedicators, the time-hon- 
ored privileges of the sacred ministers, 
their social isolation and perpetual celi- 
bacy, are features common to both, though 
the result of very different influences and 
circumstances. But there is one institu- 
tion which was probably handed on di- 
rectly from expiring Paganism to new- 
born Christianity: that is the right of 
sanctuary. 

The asylum at Ephesus is the proto- 
type of our Whitefriars and of the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster. This privilege of 
protecting fugitives was very generally al- 
lowed by usage to Greek temples, but that 
which distinguished the Artemision and 
several other great temples in Asia Minor 
was the extension of this privilege beyond 
the walls of the fane itself to a precinct 
round it which varied in extent in different 
places and in different ages. The abuse 
of the privilege of sanctuary was so great 
under the empire, that in the reign of 
Tiberius the Roman Senate examined the 
claims of various temples in Asia Minor 
to the -_ of asylum and disallowed 
several of them. But Ephesus pleaded 
that the right of their goddess had existed 
from time immemorial; indeed that it was 
Dionysos himself who, after conquering 
the Amazons at Ephesus, had spared those 
who seated themselves as suppliants on 
the altar of Artemis. The Ephesians 
might further have alleged, though Tacitus 
does not record the plea, that the poten- 
tates who had in turn prevailed at Ephesus, 
had all respected the asylum; that Alex- 
ander the Great had increased its area to 
the distance of a stadium from the temple; 
that, though Augustus reduced its limits 
after their undue extension by Mithridates 


* Achilles Tat., Joc. cit. 
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and Mark Antony, he recognized the right 
of asylum, and fixed its boundary afresh 
by rebuilding the Jerébolos wall round the 
temple and marking off a certain distance 
outside it. This last fact we owe to the 
remarkable inscription already alluded to, 
which Mr. Wood found in duplicate in- 
serted in the angle of the Jeridolos, and 
the discovery of which enabled him, after 
another year of weary digging in the deep 
alluvial plain below Ayasoluk, at length to 
find there the remains of the Artemision 
under twenty-two feet of soil. The par- 
ticulars of this discovery have been so 
fully and frequently published in various 
forms that it is hardly necessary to repeat 
them here in detail, or to follow Mr. Wood 
step by step and year by year in his painful 
and difficult exploration of the site. Our 
business is rather to state the tangible 
results of this examination of remains of 
the temple, which, for reasons which those 
who read Mr. Wood’s book will readily 
understand, took more than four years, 
during which 132,221 cubic yards of earth 
were excavated. 

The restoration of the Artemision which 
Mr. Wood gives in his work as the result 
of measurement and study of the archi- 
tectural remains ¢ situ may be thus stated. 
The temple was an Ionic edifice, consist- 
ing of the usual ce//a, surrounded by a 
double row of columns. The length of 
this peristyle from east to west was 342 ft. 
6} in., and its width 163 ft. 94 in. The 
temple was octastyle, having eight columns 
in the front. The diameter of the columns 
was 6 ft. 3 in. at the base, and their height 
is calculated by Mr. Wood as eight and 
one-half diameters, which, if.the base is 
included, would amount to 55 ft. 8} in. 
The intercolumniation on the flanks was 
17 ft. 14 in., except at each extremity of 
the temple, where the intercolumniation 
was increased to 19 ft. 4 in. The reason 
assigned by Mr. Wood for this increased 
intercolumniation is that these end columns 
were sculptured in relief, which in some 
cases projected as much as thirteen inches. 
The central intercolumniation in the fronts 
was much wider than the rest, which Vitru- 
vius states to have been usual in Greek 
temples, in order that the statue of the 
deity might be well seen through the open 
door. Mr. Wood assigns 28 ft. 8} in. for 
this central intercolumniation; certainly a 
great length to be spanned by a single 
block of marble, which must have been 


strong enough to carry the chief weight 
of the superincumbent pediment. If the 
central intercolumniation was equally wide 
in the earlier temple built by Chersiphron, 





we can well understand why it was neces. 
sary for Artemis herself to contrive the 
adjustment of the vast architrave stone. 
Mr. Wood spaces off the remaining col- 
umns in the fronts with a gradual diminu- 
tion of intercolumniation from the centre 
to the angles, so as to reconcile the eye 
more readily to the great width of the 
middle space. This arrangement is also 
followed in the great temple at Sardes. 
The eighteen columns at either end of the 
Artemision, which are severally marked 
with a dot on Mr. Wood’s plan, are orna- 
mented on part of their shafts with sculp- 
tures in relief, shown in the elevation. 
The cela Mr. Wood states to be nearly 
seventy feet wide. The temple was raised 
on a platform formed by fourteen steps ; 
the length of this platform measured on 
the lowest step was 418 ft. 1 in. by 239 ft. 
44 in. Thus far Mr. Wood. Let us now 
compare what the ancients say as to the 
plan and structure of the Artemision. 
Vitruvius notices it as an octastyle, dipteral 
temple of the Ionic order. The Byzantine 
writer Philo states that it stood on ten 
steps. Pliny gives as the length of the 
universum templum 425 feet by 225 feet.* 
These dimensions are irreconcilable with 
those of the peristyle, 342 ft. 6} in. by 163 
ft. 9} in., as measured zz sztu by Mr. 
Wood; but his dimensions for the base 
of the platform, 418 ft. 1 in. English, is 
not very far off Pliny’s 425 ft. for the 
length of his uxiversum templum, if we 
suppose that measurement is in Roman 
feet. His dimension, 225 ft. for the width 
of the same ¢emplum, is however hope- 
lessly irreconcilable with the actual width 
of the platform, 239 ft. 4} in., as given by 
Mr. Wood. Here, as constantly happens 
in texts of ancient authors when numerals 
are given, a clerical error in the MS. 
has probably been repeated by successive 
scribes. lI the same passage Pliny states 
the height of the columns to have been 60 
{t. Roman, which is not far off Mr. Wood’s 
calculation of 55 ft. 83 in. English. Pliny 
states that thirty-six of the columns were 
celate, sculptured in relief,and Mr. Wood 
found portions of five drums so sculptured. 
In the same passage Pliny gives the whole 
number of columns as one hundred and 
twenty-seven, each the gift of aking. Mr. 
Wood, being unable to arrange so large a 
number of columns within his peristyle, by 
inserting a comma in the original text, 
makes Pliny say that the number of 
columns in the peristyle was one hundred, 
of which twenty-seven were the gifts of 


* This is Sillig’s reading. Some MSS. have cexx, 
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kings. But by no ingenuity can such an 
interpretation be extracted out of the pas- 
sage in Pliny.* Here again, if the passage 
is not corrupt, we must suppose that Pliny, 
writing from memory or from ill-digested 
notes, has given as one total the columns 
dedicated through all time in the succes- 
sive temples. We have already noticed 
that Croesus dedicated many of the col- 
umns of the temple which was building in 
his time. Between his date and that of the 
completion of the latest temple by Deino- 
krates, an interval which we may reckon as 
at least two hundred and fifty years, there 
would have been time for many successive 
dedications by kings. The general fact 
that the columns of the temple were dedi- 
cated is proved by the fragments of votive 
inscriptions found by Mr. Wood, and given 
in his appendix, No. 17. These inscrip- 
tions were deeply incised on the forus at 
the foot of the fluted columns of the peri- 
style. One of them is a dedication by 
some lady of Sardes; a confirmation of 
Strabo’s statement that, after the temple 
had been burnt by Herostratus, the Ephe- 
sian women contributed their ornaments 
to the fund for rebuilding it.f 

In the explanatory remarks which ac- 
company Mr. Wood’s restoration of the 
temple, he would have done well if he 
had given a clear statement, once for all, 
of the data on which his restoration is 
based, and which we only know by gather- 
ing up scattered incidental notices. Thus 
we find, p. 178 and p. 217, that his inter- 
columniation for the flanks was obtained by 
observing the buttresses which united the 
steps of the platform with the foundation 
piers of the columns of the peristyle, and 
which recurred at regular intervals, cor- 
responding, as Mr. Wood concludes, with 
the position of the columns of the peristyle. 
Again, the width of the ced/a,a very im- 
portant dimension, is proved, p. 190, by 
the evidence of a portion of the ced/a wall 
still zz sétu, combined with the traces it 
had left on the foundation piers of a build- 
ing composed of rubble masonry which 
had been built within the ced/a walls in 
Byzantine times. On these piers. could 
be clearly traced the impression of the 


* The passage stands thus in the original text: — 
“ Columne centum viginti septem a singulis regibus 
Jact@ Lx. a altitudine, ex iis Xxxvi celate unaa 
scopa.”’ (Plin. Hist. Nat., xxxvi., 14, § 21.) 


+ First published by R6hl, Schede Efpigraphice. 
Berlin, 1876, p. 1. 

¢ At Iakly (Euromos) in Caria still remain standing 
thecolumns of a temple of the Roman period, on each 
of which the name of the dedicator is inscribed in the 
shaft. See ‘Ionian Antiquities,” part i. p. 57. 
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stones of the ce//a walls at the height of 
of four courses. Mr. Wood places Pliny’s 
thirty-six celate columne at the two ends 
of the temple; an arrangement which, 
independently of other reasons, is fully 
borne out by the Ephesian copper coins 
of the imperial period (engraved p. 266), 
which give a view of the temple. On this 
and several other Ephesian coins of the 
same period sculptured reliefs on the lower 
part of the columns are clearly distin- 
guishable. On these coins the temple, as in 
Mr. Wood’s restoration, is octastyle, and 
the great width of the doorway showing the 
statue inside is also roughly indicated. Mr. 
Wood found at Ephesus several fragments 
of blocks six feet high, on which are 
sculptured in very high relief life-size 
figures in violent action (see the plates, p. 
188 and p. 214); five of these fragments 
are corner stones, because the sculpture 
is on two adjacent faces of the block. Mr. 
Wood considers that these blocks belong 
to the frieze of the temple, and so applies 
them in his restoration; he thus obtains a 
frieze six feet deep in combination with 
af architrave four feet deep, fragments of 
which were found zz situ. But these 
blocks appear to be too thick for a frieze. 
Moreover, on the upper surface of several 
of them there are marks which clearly 
show that a base column of six feet six 
inches in diameter rested upon them. 
We are inclined therefore to adopt Mr. 
Ferguson’s suggestion that they may have 
formed part of square pedestals on which 
the celate columne stoods We should 
thus have the combination of a richly 
sculptured shaft resting on a richly sculp- 
tured square pedestal, a combination which 
may have been the prototype of Trajan’s 
and other triumphal columns. Of the 
cornice Mr. Wood seems only to have 
found the cymatium. The slope of his 
pediment is determined by two fragments 
of the tympanum found among the ruins 
(see p. 246). 

We have now noticed the principal 
points in Mr. Wood’s restoration which 
rest on sure or probable evidence. We 
have no intention of criticising his ar- 
rangement of the interior of the ced/a, for 
which the remains he discovered gave 
him hardly any data except the position 
of the altar, behind which he places the 
statue of the goddess. It would have 
been well if Mr. Wood had described more 
fully the foundations which he discovered 
in the part of the ce//a where he places 
this altar, and which he states (p. 271) to 
have been large enough both for the altar 
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and the statue of the goddess.* Many 
fragments of the marble tiles with which 
the roof was covered were found lying on 
the pavement. Mr. Wood conjectures 
that the flat tiles were about four feet 
wide; the curved tiles, zwzbrices, which 
covered the joints were ten inches wide. 

After the earth had been entirely cleared 
away from the site of the temple, and a 
plan made of it, Mr. Wood took to pieces 
the Byzantine piers within the ced/a al- 
ready referred to, and found in the rubble 
masonry about one hundred small frag- 
ments of archaic frieze, on some of which 
red and blue color still remained. - He also 
found remains of two marble pavements, 
the lowest of which was nearly seven feet 
six inches below the pavement of the peri- 
style (p. 262), and the intermediate pave- 
ment about half way between the two.f 
It is evident that these three pavements 
belong to three different temples. The 
lowest must be the pavement of the tem- 
ple which Chersiphron was building in the 
time of Croesus, with which it was identi- 
fied by the discovery below it of a layer of 
charcoal three inches thick placed between 
two strata four inches thick of a substance 
of the consistency of putty, which was 
found on analysis to be a kind of mortar 
(p. 259). This is evidently the layer of 
charcoal which was laid in fleeces of wool 
under the foundation of Chersiphron’s 
temple by the advice of Theodoros of 
Samos. If the pavement under which 
this layer was found is that of Chersi- 
phron’s temple, it follows that the pave- 
ment next above it was that of a subse- 
quent temple, which can be no other than 
that burned by Herostratus, and thus we 
have a confirmation of Strabo’s words, 
“The first architect of the Temple of 
Artemis was Chersiphron, then axother 
enlarged it.” It seems probable that by 
another Strabo referred to Demetrius and 
Peonius. 

At avery low level in the excavations 
were found a number of remains of sculp- 
ture, which from their archaic character 
and their semblance to the statues from 
the Sacred Way at Branchida, and those 
recently found by MM. Rayet and Thomas 
at Miletus, evidently belong to the first of 
the three temples, that built by Chersi- 
phron. Among these sculptures are a 
female head, on which are still traces of 
color, fragments of two other female 
heads, and portions of the bodies of sev- 


* See p. 258, where he states that the great altar was 
nearly 20 ft. square. 

t See the plates which give the longitudinal and 
transverse sections of the temple. 
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eral draped female figures under life size. 
All these sculptures are in high relief, and 
attached to a curved background, with a 
moulding at the foot, from the curve of 
which was obtained a circle six feet eight 
inches in diameter. It seems more than 
probable, therefore, that these fragments 
have been broken from the columne 
celate belonging to the first temple, and 
that we may possess in them a relic of the 
very columns which Croesus dedicated. 
Among the fragments of inscribed forus 
are several which, from the archaic char- 
acter of the writing, must belong to the 
same early period.* Mr. Wood also found 
a number of lions’ heads from a cornice 
which probably belong to Chersiphron’s 
temple. They are several inches smaller 
than the lions’ heads of the latest temple, 
which measure nearly two feet across the 
forehead (p. 272). 

Such are the scanty and mutilated re- 
mains of that once famous temple of the 
great Ephesian goddess. And here. per- 
haps the question will occur to the reader, 
why should this temple more than any 
other have ranked among the seven won- 
ders of the ancient world? Not certainly 
from its great size, for the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidz, and several other 
temples, we know to have been larger. 
We can scarcely yet judge of the merits 
of the Artemision as an architectural de- 
sign, because we cannot be sure that Mr. 
Wood’s restoration presents it in its true 
proportions, but we know that the orna- 
ments exhibit the same rich combination 
of force of general effect with exquisite 
delicacy of finish which is the characteris- 
tic of the Mausoleum and the contempo- 
rary temple of Athene Polias at Priene. 
Any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the enriched cornice of the Mauso- 
leum, the Priene temple, and _ the 
Artemision, as they are exhibited in 
juxtaposition at the British Museum, will 
see that the lions’ heads and the floral 
ornaments of the cymatium in all three 
examples must have issued from the same 
school of architecture. With regard to 
the sculptured decorations of the Ephe- 
sian temple our knowledge is at present 
confined to the fragments of sculptured 
columns and the reliefs which Mr. Wood 
applies as a frieze, and our power of appre- 
ciating these remains is greatly impaired 
by the mutilated condition which makes it 
almost impossible for us to ascertain their 
subjects or to understand the particular 
action represented in each group. The 


* See Rohl, Schede Epigraphica, p. % 
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most perfect of all these sculptures is the 
base drum, which forms the frontispiece 
to Mr. Wood’s work. On one side of 
this drum, six figures, one of whom is cer- 
tainly Hermes, are represented with a 
skilful contrast of drapery and nude forms, 
of seated and standing positions, and con- 
summate ingenuity is shown in obtaining 
the requisite variety cf planes without 
disturbing the general outline of the shaft 
by undue projection. The sculpture, in 
short, is quite worthy of the age of Scopas, 
to whom Pliny attributes one of these c@/a- 
te columne. But whether these sculp- 
tured shafts of the Artemision, which we 
find nowhere else in Greek architecture, 
were an improvement on the more chaste 
and severe forms to which our eye is ac- 
customed in the Ionic order, or whether 
this peculiar mode of embellishment was 
not rather an Asiatic tradition, derived 
perhaps originally from Lydia, than the 
genuine offspring of Greek art, may be at 
present fairly considered an open ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Wood places three tiers of these 
sculptured drums one over another in one 
of his fronts, while in the other facade the 
base drum only is sculptured, and he in- 
vites his readers to choose which they like 
best. We confess that sculptured drums 
piled on one another as they are drawn in 
his restoration are repugnant to our idea 
of Greek architecture, and seem more 
suitable to Herod’s Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple at Jerusalem than to an edifice 
which Vitruvius cites as the standard 
example of perfect Ionic architecture. It 
is to be presumed that the pediments of 
the Artemision contained compositions in 
the round on a very large scale, but hardly 
a vestige was found zz situ which could 
be referred to such figures. But it was 
not merely on account of the beauty of its 
architecture that the temple of the Ephe- 
sian Diana ranked among the seven won- 
ders of the world. Like other ancient 
temples whose worship-had attained a 
ceriain celebrity during many centuries, 
the Artemision had in Roman times _be- 
come a museum, so great was the number 
of precious works of art which had been 
dedicated in the temple itself and its sur- 
rounding Azeron. We have no such de- 
tailed description of these as- Pausanias 
has given us of the treasures which he 
saw in the temples at Olympia, but we 
know that there were sculptures by Prax- 
iteles and Scopas, and pictures by Apelles 
and other celebrated painters of the Ephe- 
sian school. 

The exceeding choiceness and variety 
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of these works is attested by Vitruvius, 
and Pliny says that it would require vol- 
umes to describe all the wonders of the 
temple. With this vague and general 
impression we must rest content. The 
statue of the goddess herself was probably 
made of wood plated with gold, and many 
precious offerings may have been attached 
to such an idol as personal ornaments. 
There was in the temple a priestess of 
high rank, the Kosmeteira, whom we must 
suppose to have been a kind of mistress 
of the robes to Artemis; and, as we know 
from the Salutaris inscription, fines were 
devoted to the adornment of the goddess. 
From what we read of the great wealth of 
the temple and the magnificent luxury of 
the Ephesian people, we may be sure that 
gold was lavishly used in the ornaments 
not only of the goddess herself, but of the 
stately dwelling-place in which she was 
enshrined. We have a proof of this in 
the fragment of moulding described by 
Mr. Wood, p. 245, in which a narrow fillet 
of gold inserted between two astragali 
still remained. This discovery confirms 
the truth of Pliny’s statement that at Cyzi- 
cus was a temple in which in every joint of 
the masonry there was a narrow thread 
(Alum) of gold. That gilding was used 
in the decoration of the Erechtheum we 
know from an Attic inscription. 

This external splendor, which suggest- 
ed to the worshipper how great were the 
treasures within, ultimately drew down 
upon the Artemision the hand of the 
spoiler. About the year A.D, 262, when 
the Goths ravaged Asia Minor, they burnt 
and plundered the famous shrine which 
Artemis herself was said to have defend 
ed from the Cimmerians, which Croesus 
and Xerxes had spared, which Alexander 
had treated with special honor, and which 
all-conquering Rome had associated with 
the worship of her own emperors. With 
its destruction by the Goths the Artemi- 
sion disappears from history. But what 
became of the enormous mass of marble 
which we know to have been employed in 
its structure and which the Goths had no 
motive for destroying? After the roof 
was burnt successive earthquakes prob- 
ably threw down the columns, and the 
ruins must have been piled up in enor- 
mous masses, as the ruins of the temple 
at Branchide are to thisday. Then came 
a new set of spoilers quarrying out build- 
ing materials for the great Byzantine 
edifices, of which the remains still exist at 
Ephesus. We know from Mr. Wood’s 
discoveries that inscribed blocks from the 
walls of the ce//a were used in repairing 
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the Jroscenium of the Great Theatre, and 
fragments of the temple may still be seen 
in the piers of the aqueduct, which was 
certainly built in the Byzantine times. 

As soon as Christianity gota permanent 
ascendency at Ephesus, the destruction of 
the sculptures with the sledge-hammer 
and the limekiln would be carried on con- 
tinuously as a labor of love; and as soon 
as the site was sufficiently cleared of 
ruins to admit of a church being built on 
it, this was done, by following, as we have 
shown, the lines of the ce//a walls. This 
church in its turn was desiroyed by the 
barbarous invaders of Christian Ephesus. 
At length when the mighty mass of ruins 
of the temple had been reduced to the 
scanty remnants found by Mr. Wood, the 
Cayster and its tributaries, which once, 
flowing in well-embanked channels, skirted 
the sacred precinct of Diana, covered up 
the wreck of the temple with a thick man- 
tle of alluvial deposit. Here, as at Olym- 
pia, the ancient river god has done good 
service to archeology by concealing what 
the spoiler has spared till a fitting time 
for its resurrection. 

And now we take our leave of Mr. 
Wood and his discoveries, commending 
his book, and above all his plan of Ephie- 
sus, to the study of all future travellers. 
If, transporting ourselves in thought to the 
jagged ridge of Peion, we look down on 
the ancient city with the key to its topog- 
raphy which we have now obtained, what 
a host of historical associations crowd 
upon our memories! In that harbor at 
our feet, now a reedy swamp, rode the vic- 
torious triremes of Lysander; in that agora 
hard by Agesilaus exposed the white effem- 
inate bodies of his Persian captives to the 
scornful gaze of his hardy, much-enduring 
veterans. In that theatre, now so silent, 
once resounded the shouts of the tumultu- 
ous multitude who condemned St. Paul, 
and half a century later the acclamations 
of the popular assembly who rewarded the 
piety of Salutaris with the highest honors 
the city could bestow. And now let us 
pass out of the theatre and follow the sol- 
emn procession on its return from the 
assembly to the temple; and, passing 
through the Coressian Gate along the pived 
road, lined on each side with the tombs of 
Ephesian dignitaries, we approach that 
sacred precinct where the Amazons dwelt 
in the pre-historic age, where the army of 
Alexander, fresh from its first victory over 
the Persians, marched in battle array past 
the temple of the great goddess of Asia, 
and where from time immemorial fugitives 
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sought shelter in the hospitable sanctuary 
of Artemis. 

When we think how much history has 
gained by the exploration, partial and 
inadequate as it has been, of the ruins of 
Ephesus; when we review the marvel- 
lous discoveries which have recentl 
taken place in Cyprus and the Troad, 
and which are actually now going on at 
Olympia and Mycenz, we feel bound to 
ask the question, why, in a generation 
distinguished beyond all previous genera- 
tions tor historical research, for wealth, 
leisure, and facilities for travelling, so lit- 
tle has been done for the investigation 
of the sites of ancient cities? The ex- 
plorers of Greece 7nd Turkey half a 
century ago had neither steam to convey 
them to distant coasts, nor the practical 
knowledge of archzoiogy which we now 
possess to guide their researches, nor 
photographers to record their discoveries, 
nor an electric telegraph wherewith to 
maintain communication with a distant 
base of operations. We, with all these 
appliances, and with boundless wealth at 
the command of individuals, if not of gov- 
ernments, grudge to these great enterprises 
the money which is daily wasted on trivial 
and ignoble objects. Why has England 
no Schliemanns ? 
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IN the last article written by M. Chapus 
before his death the fashionable chronicler 
of Le Sport traces the changes which have 
taken place in French costume since the 
last of the Valois, of whom M. Chapus 
says: “He (Henri III.) corrupted the 
morals of his period, as his sister Mar- 
guerite de VAlois did the fashions.” M. 
Chapus says that, though she had an abun- 
dance of beautiful black hair, she had a 
great fonduess, like ladies of a more mod- 
ern time, for golden locks, and wore wigs 
of her favorite color. She selected as 
pages only those lads who had hair of this 
color, and did not scruple to have it cut off 
when she wanted a new perruque. She 
wore a number of gold chains twisted into 
the hair and several more around her 
neck; and in th’s, as in other fashions, 
her example was generally followed by 
the ladies of the nobility and of the 
bourgeoisie. Among these customs, most 
of them involving considerable expense, 
were those of wearing perfumed gloves 
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bordered with fringe, which were not taken 
off even at hight; masks of black velvet 
or satin, which were attached to the face 
by means of a piece of string, with a pearl 
at the end of it, the pearl being placed in 
the mouth; and belts, from which were 
suspended a mirror and a folding fan made 
of vellum with a trimming of lace. M. 
Chapus might have added that the Hétel 
de Sens, in which Marguerite de Valois 
resided at Paris, is about to be demolished. 
During the League there was a marked 
diminution in the luxury of dress, but 
when Henri IV. had established his au- 
thority in Paris the former fashions reas- 
serted themselves ; and D’Aubigné speaks 
of no fewer than sixty-four new shades of 
color, among them being the “ dying ape,”’ 
the “seven capital sins,” the “dead man 
come to life again,” and the “sick Span- 
iard.” The length of the sleeves was so 
great that it was deemed necessary to in- 
vent spoons with very long handles, in 
order that ladies might be able to eat their 
soup without soiling their dress. 

For a hundred years France had shared 
the empire of fashion with a and Spain, 
but in the reign of Louis XIII. she had it 
almost entirely to herself. For the first 
time after the lapse of several centuries, 
ladies wore dresses which did not spoil 
their figures. The ladies of the old school 
still retained masks, but the younger ones 
merely wore veils of black crape, “ which 
served as a relief to the whiteness of their 
skin.” Young and old alike made a plen- 
tiful use of perfumes, powder, rouge, and 
patches cut to imitate stars, flowers, and 
animals. The perfumed gloves, red, green, 
and sky-blue stockings, and morocco shoes 
of different colors, also continued to be 
the fashion. The male dress comprised a 
short mantle draped round the bust, a 
pourpoint with long basqués attached to 
it, short top-boots, a belt for the rapier, a 
flat hat with broad brim and feathers, a 
flat collar turned down upon the pourpoznt, 
and the hair was worn long with the mous- 
tache curled. There was but little change 
in the general character of the fashions 
under Louis XIV., and the ladies contin- 
ued to wear such low dresses that one of 
the priests in Paris wrote a book denoun- 
cing the practice, being followed by Abbé 
Boileau, a brother of the poet, who pub- 
lished a work on the “ Abuses of Nudity.” 
These efforts were made to no purpose ; 
but Mme. de Maintenon was more suc- 
cessful, and her habit of wearing black 
lace upon her shoulders was generally fol- 
lowed. In the sixteenth century, the pub- 
lic baths, which had been opened fifty 
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years before, gave rise to such scandals 
that the police had been compelled to close 
them, and the only baths then existing 
were those in the hotels of wealthy per- 
sons and the river baths used in the sum- 
mer. The result was that at the beginning 
of Louis XIV.’s reign the use of baths had 
gone entirely out of fashion; water was 
replaced by perfumes, and even the great 
ladies of the court went a week without 
washing their hands. The king, who had 
himself felt the inconvenience arising from 
the absence of baths, had measures taken 
to reopen them with a due regard for pro- 
priety, and all Paris washed and was clean. 
Up to this time ladies had always had 
their hair dressed by their own maids, but 
henceforward they employed the profes- 
sional barbers who managed the public 
baths. One Sieur Champagne was sent 
for by all the courts of Europe, and, to use 
his own expression, “ worked upon all the 
royal and princely heads.” The wig- 
makers had their share in this success, 
and the mania for false hair was so great 
that a learned theologian, one Jean Bap- 
tiste Thiers, wrote a long essay to show 
that “ artificial hair was an outrage to God, 
because it distorted the person whom he 
had made in his own image.” 

In the eighteenth century France be- 
gan to copy from other nations, and in 
1716 “English ladies appeared in Paris 
with pannier dresses, the hoops having a 
circumference of twelve feet. This fash- 
ion gave rise to an incident which created 
a great commotion both at court and 
among the nobility, as well as in govern- 
ment circles. According to etiquette, the 
queen, when she went to the play, was ac- 
companied by two of the royal princesses, 
who were seated right and left of her. It 
was found, however, that the hoop-dresses 
of the two princesses, spread out like 
fans, concealed the queen from the view 
of her liege subjects ; so Cardinal Fleury 
decided that for the future the chairs 
should remain unoccupied. The prin- 
cesses would only acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement upon condition that there 
should be a row of unoccupied chairs be- 
tween them and the duchesses, who sat in 
their rear. The husbands of the latter 
protested against this as an insult to their 
wives, and published an anonymous pam- 
phlet, which, after being condemned by 
the Parliament, was burned by the public 
executioner. During the minority of 
Louis XV. the ancient mode of dress 
remained in vogue, but Montesquieu 
introduced English fashions, and the 
redingote (riding-coat) made its appearance 
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in 1730. Adversaries of what was termed 
Anglomania met the redingote with the 
habit & la frangaise, and, to show that 
they were no Puritans, they covered it 
with gold and silver lace. At this period 
the ladies dressed in imitation of stage 
shepherdesses, but, as a concession to na- 
ture, wore straw hats @-la Bastienne 
(with broad brims). There were as many 
as forty-five varieties of wigs, anc Dugue, 
the chief of the hairdressers, went his 
rounds in a carriage and pair. Legros 
published treatises upon his art, founded 
an academy of hairdressing, and exhibited 
upon the Cours la Reine and the Boule- 
vards young women who had “lent their 
heads,” as the saying was, for him to ex- 
periment upon. Powder was used in such 
quantities that the Parliament of Paris de- 
clarecl the practice of employing flour for 
its preparation to be one of the causes 
which brought about the scarcity of food, 
while patches and rouge were as fashiona- 
ble as ever. From this epoch, too, dates 
the introduction of the umbrella, the origi- 
nal form of which was the Oriental parasol 
held by pages over the heads of the great 
ladies when they went out on foot. The 
parasol could not be closed, but in 1768 it 
was modified into its present form. 
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The first years of Louis XVI’s reign 
witnessed a great change in the mode of 
dress, which became much more simple, 
that of men in particular. Ladies wore 
ears of corn in their hair as symbolic of 
the plenty which was about to prevail; 
but Queen Marie Antoinette was soon led 
away by her fondness for ornament, and it 
became the fashion to deck the hair with 
diamonds, emeralds, etc., and ostrich feath- 
ersa yardlong. The circumference of the 
hoops increased to seventeen feet, and in 
one year as many as two hundred and fifty 
different kinds of trimming for dresses 
were invented. Husbands found it im- 
possible to pay their wives’ dressmaking 
bills, and Mme. de Campan, in her 
“ Memoirs,” speaks of “ several disputes in 
families and painful scenes; everybody 
said that the queen would be the ruin of 
the French ladies.” Men’s dress was 
more staid, and they wore kree-breeches, 
long silk waistcoat, shoes with silver 
buckles, and cocked hat. This was the 
general mode of dress at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and from what M. Chapus 
says of false hair, powder, and other arti- 
ficial aids to beauty, it is clear that, in the 
toilet, as in most other things, there is 
nothing new under the sun. 





THE COMET OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. — 
There can now remain very little doubt that 
the grand comet which astonished Europe in 
the year of the Norman Conquest leading to a 
multitude of records in the annals of the time, 
and forming, with its astonished beholders, 
the subject of embroidery on the celebrated 
Bayeux tapestry, was the famous body which 
now bears universally the name of our coun- 
tryman Halley. Allowing for the peculiar 
character of Chinese observations of comets, 
the account they have left us of its track 
amongst the stars from the beginning of April 
to the end of the first week in June, 1066, is 
well represented by elements not differing 
more from the actual elements of Halley’s 
comet than accumulated effect of perturbation 
in eight centuries may well explain. If it is 
assumed that Halley’s comet arrived at its 
least distance from the sun on March 18, its 
position when discovered by the Chinese in 
the morning sky on April 2, would be as they 





record in their sidereal division “ Shih,” two 
degrees south of the equator, and distant from 
the earth rather less than eight-tenths of the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun. Between 
this date and June 8, or sixty-seven days after 
discovery, which is the duration of visibility 
assigned, the comet would make a grand 
sweep across the sky from the constellation 
Pegasus into Sextans between Leo and Hydra, 
or as the Chinese express it, “through four- 
teen sidereal divisions from Shih to Chang.” 
The imposing aspect of the comet described 
in European chronicles and confirmed by the 
Chinese. annals, wherein it is compared in 
brilliancy to Venus, and by exaggeration, no 
doubt, even to the moon, is fully explained by 
the circumstances under which Halley’s comet 
must have been observed if in perihelion on 
March 18. When last seen in China it had 
receded to one and three-fourths times the 
earth’s distance from the sun. 








